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President Roosevelt. 


N the eve of a national election it is well for us to 
stop for a moment and analyze calmly and without 
prejudice the effect on our nation of a victory by 

either of the major political parties. 

The problem of the electorate is far deeper, far more 
vital than the continuance in the Presidency of any indi- 
vidual. For the greater issue goes beyond units of humanity 
—it goes to humanity itself. 


In 1932 the issue was the restoration of American de- 
mocracy, and the American people were in a mood to win. 
‘hey did win. In 1936 the issue is the preservation of their 

ctory. Again they are in a mood to win. Again they will 
win. 

More than four years ago in accepting the Democratic 
nomination in Chicago I said: “Give me your help not to 
win votes alone, but to win in this crusade to restore America 
to its own people.” 

The banners of that crusade still fly in the van of a 
nation that is on the march. 


(VITAL SPEECHES presents the following two speeches not only as a tribute 
to the election victory and because of the importance of that event, but chiefly as an 
aid to the student in determining immediate and long-term national policies under 
The question on every one’s lips is, what next? At the date of 
going to press, the President has made no major, formal, post-election address. The 
important campaign document printed below [not delivered in time for inclusion in 
our last issue], and the brief talk on human needs may reveal in toto or in isolated 
phrases the direction of the President's mind at this period and the action which will 
spring from it in the coming months and years.—Ed.) 
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4 By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN 
Democratic Rally, Madison Square Garden, New York City, October 31, 1936 


D. ROOSEVELT 


It is needless to repeat the details of the program which 
this administration has been hammering out on the anvils of 
experience. No amount of misrepresentation or statistical 
contortion can conceal or blur or smear that record. Neither 
the attacks of unscrupulous enemies nor the exaggerations of 
over-zealous friends will serve to mislead the American 
people. 


What was our hope in 1932? Above all other things the 
American people wanted peace. They wanted peace of mind 
instead of gnawing fear. 


First, they sought escape from the personal terror that 
had stalked them for three years. They wanted the peace 
that comes from security in their home—safety for their 
savings—permanence in their jobs—a fair profit from their 
enterprise. 


Next, they wanted peace in the community—the peace 
that springs from the ability to meet the needs of community 
life—schools, playgrounds, parks, sanitation, highways—those 
things which are expected of solvent local government. They 
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sought escape from disintegration and bankruptcy in local 
and State affairs. 

They also sought peace within the nation—protection of 
their currency, fairer wages, the ending of long hours of toil, 
the abolition of child labor, the elimination of wildcat specu- 
lation, the safety of their children from kidnappers. 

And, finally, they sought peace with other nations— 
peace in a world of unrest. The nation knows that I hate 
war, and I know that the nation hates war. 

I submit to you a record of peace; and on that record 
a well-founded expectation for future peace—peace for the 
individual, peace for the community, peace for the nation, 
and peace with the world. 

Tonight I call the roll—the roll of honor of those who 
stood with us in 1932 and still stand with us today. 

Written on it are the names of millions who never had 
a chance—men at starvation wages, women in sweatshops, 
children at looms. 

Written on it are the names of those who despaired, 
young men and young women for whom opportunity had be- 
come a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Written on it are the names of farmers whose acres 
yielded only bitterness, business men whose books were por- 
tents of disaster; home owners who were faced with eviction; 
frugal citizens whose savings were insecure. 

Written there in large letters are the names of countless 
other Americans of all parties and all faiths—Americans who 
had eyes to see and hearts to understand, whose consciences 
were burdened because too many of their fellows were bur- 
dened; who looked on these things four years ago and said: 
“This can be changed. We will change it.” 

We still lead that army in 1936. They stood with us 
then because they believed. They stand with us today be- 
cause they know. And with them stand millions of new 
recruits who have come to know. 

Their hopes have become our record. 

We have not come this far without a struggle and I 
assure you we cannot go further without a struggle. 

For twelve years this nation was afflicted with hear- 
nothing, see-nothing, do-nothing government. The nation 
looked to government but the government looked away. Nine 
mocking years with the golden calf and three long years of 
the scourge! Nine crazy years at the ticker and three long 
years in the bread-lines! Nine mad years of mirage and three 
long years of despair! Powerful influences strive today to 
restore that kind of government, with its doctrine that that 
government is best which is most indifferent. 

For nearly four years you have had an administration 
which instead of twirling its thumbs has rolled up its sleeves. 
We will keep our sleeves rolled up. 

We had to struggle with the old enemies of peace— 
business and financial monopoly, speculation, reckless bank- 
ing, class antagonism, sectionalism, war profiteering. 

They had begun to consider the government of the 
United States as a mere appendage to their own affairs. 
We know now that government by organized money is just 
as dangerous as government by organized mob. 

Never before in all our history have these forces been 
so united against one candidate as they stand today. They 
are unanimous in their hate for me—and I welcome their 
hatred. 

I should like to have it said of my first administration 


that in it the forces of selfishness and of lust for power met 
their match. I should like to have it said of my second 
administration that in it these forces met their master. 

The American people know from a four-year record that 
today there is only one entrance to the White House—by the 
front door. Since March 4, 1933, there has been only one 
passkey to the White House. I have carried that key in 
my pocket. It is there tonight. So long as I am President, 
it will remain in my pocket. 

Those who used to have passkeys are not happy. Some 
of them are desperate. Only desperate men with their backs 
to the wall would descend so far below the level of decent 
citizenship as to foster the current pay-envelope campaign 
against America’s working people. Only reckless men, heed- 
less of consequences, would risk the disruption of the hope 
for a new peace between worker and employer by returning 
to the tactics of the labor spy. 

Here is an amazing paradox! The very employers and 
politicians who talk most loudly of class antagonism and the 
destruction of the American system now undermine that sys- 
tem by this attempt to coerce the votes of the wage earners. 
It is the 1936 version of the old threat to close down the 
factory or the office if a particular candidate does not win. 
It is the old strategy of tyrants to delude their victims into 
fighting their battles for them. 

Every message in a pay envelope, even if it is the truth, 
is a command to vote according to the will of the employer. 
But this propaganda is worse—it is deceit. 

They tell the worker his wages will be reduced by a 
contribution to some vague form of old-age insurance. They 
carefully conceal from him the fact that for every dollar 
of premium he pays for that insurance the employer pays an- 
other dollar. That omission is deceit. 

They carefully conceal from him the fact that under the 
Federal law he receives another insurance policy to help 
him if he loses his job and that the premium of that policy 
is paid 100 per cent by the employer and not one cent by the 
worker. They do not tell him that the insurance policy that 
is bought for him is far more favorable to him than any policy 
that any private insurance company could afford to issue. 
That omission is deceit. 

They imply to him that he pays all the cost of both forms 
of insurance. They carefully conceal from him the fact that 
for every dollar put up by him his employer puts up three 
dollars—three for one. And that omission is deceit. 

But they are guilty of more than deceit. When they 
imply that the reserves thus created against both these poli- 
cies will be stolen by some future Congress—diverted to 
some wholly foreign purpose, they attack the integrity and 
honor of American government itself. Those who suggest 
that are already aliens to the spirit of American democracy. 
Let them emigrate and try their lot under some foreign 
government in which they have more confidence. 

The fraudulent nature of this attempt is well shown by 
the record of votes on the passage of the Social Security Act. 
In addition to an overwhelming majority of Democrats in 
both houses, seventy-seven Republican Representatives voted 
for it and only eighteen against it and fifteen : spublican 
Senators voted for it and only five against it. Where does 
this last-minute drive of the Republican leadership leave these 
Republican Representatives and Senators who helped enact 
this law? 
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I am sure the vast majority of law-abiding business men 
who are not parties to this propaganda fully appreciate the 
extent of the threat to honest business contained in this co- 
ercion. 

have expressed indignation at this form of campaigning 
and I am confident that the overwhelming majority of em- 
ployers, workers and the general public share that indignation 
and will show it at the polls. 

Aside from this phase of it, I prefer to remember this 
campaign not as bitter but only as hard-fought. There should 
be no bitterness or hate where the sole thought is the wel- 
fare of the United States of America. No man can occupy 
the office of President without realizing that he is President 
of all the people. 

It is because I have sought to think in terms of the 
whole nation that I am confident that today, just as four 
years ago, the people want more than promises. 

Our vision for the future contains more than promises. 

This is our answer to those who, silent about their own 
plans, ask us to state our objectives. 

Of course we will. continue to seek to improve working 
conditions for the workers of America—to reduce hours 
over-long, to increase wages that spell starvation, to end 
the labor of children, to wipe out sweatshops. Of course we 
will continue every effort to end monopoly in business, to 
support collective bargaining, to stop unfair competition, to 
abolish dishonorable trade practices. For all these we have 
only just begun to fight. 

Of course we will continue to work for cheaper elec- 
tricity in the homes and on the farms of America, for better 
and cheaper transportation, for low interest rates, for sounder 
home financing, for better banking, for the regulation of se- 
curity issues, for reciprocal trade among nations, for the 
wiping out of slums. For all these we have only just begun 
to fight. 

Of course we will continue our efforts in behalf of the 
farmers of America. With their continued cooperation we 
will do all in our power to end the piling up of huge sur- 
pluses which spelled ruinous prices for their crops. We will 
persist in successful action for better land use, for reforesta- 
tion, for the conservation of water all the way from its 
source to the sea, for drought and flood control, for better 
marketing facilities for farm commodities, for a definite 
reduction of farm tenancy, for encouragement of farmer co- 
operatives, for crop insurance and a stable food supply. For 
all these we have only just begun to fight. 

Of course we will provide useful work for the needy 
unemployed; we prefer useful work to the pauperism of a 
dole. 

Here and now I want to make myself clear about those 


who disparage their fellow-citizens on the relief rolls. They 
say that those on relief are not merely jobless—that they are 
worthless. Their solution for the relief problem is to end 
relief—to purge the rolls by starvation. To use the language 
of the stock-broker, our needy unemployed would be cared 
for when, as, and if some fairy god-mother should happen 
on the scene. 

You and I will continue to refuse to accept that esti- 
mate of our unemployed fellow-Americans. Your govern- 
ment is still on the same side of the street with the Good 
Samaritan and not with those who pass by on the other side. 

Again—what of our objectives? 

Of course we will continue our efforts for young men 
and women so that they may obtain an education and an 
opportunity to put it to use. Of course we will continue our 
help for the crippled, for the blind, for the mothers—our 
insurance for the unemployed—our security for the aged. 
Of course we will continue to protect the consumer against 
unnecessary price spreads, against the costs that are added 
by monopoly and speculation. We will continue our suc- 
cessful efforts to increase his purchasing power and to keep 
it constant. 

For these things, too, and for others like them we have 
only just begun to fight. 

All this—all these objectives—spell peace at home. All 
our actions, all our ideals, spell also peace with other nations. 

Today there is war and rumor of war. We want none 
of it. But while we guard our shores against threats of 
war, we will continue to remove the causes of unrest and an- 
tagonism at home which might make our people easier vic- 
tims to those for whom foreign war is profitable: Those who 
stand to profit by war are not on our side in this campaign. 

“Peace on earth, good-will toward men”-—democracy 
must cling to that message. For it is my deep conviction 
that democracy cannot live without that true religion which 
gives a nation a sense of justice and of moral purpose. Above 
our political forms, above our market places, stand the altars 
of our faith—altars on which burn the fires of devotion that 
maintain all that is best in us and in our nation. 

We have need of that devotion today. It is that which 
makes it possible for government to persuade those who are 
mentally prepared to fight each other to go on instead, to 
work for and to sacrifice for each other. That is why we 
need to say with the Prophet, “What doth the Lord require 
of thee—but to do justly, to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” ‘That is why the recovery we seek, the re- 
covery we are winning, is more than economic. In it are 
included justice and love and humility—not for ourselves 
as individuals alone but for our nation. That is the road 
to peace. 


Social Security for All 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
By radio from Washington to the Cleveland rally of the 1936 Mobilization for Human Needs, November 6, 1936 


HE Community Chest is the service of supply to the 
forces of our local welfare agencies that are combating 
human misery and consolidating the gains that have 
been made in social security in your own community. From 


it come the sinews of war against the most relentless ene- 
mies of the needy. 

The Federal Government, recognizing the national 
character of the problem, has assumed the task of providing 
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for those who can properly be employed through a work 
program, and by means of its social security program is shar- 
ing with State and local governments the care of the blind, 
the widowed, and the aged. But there remain very many 
other human needs that are the responsibility of the Com- 
munity Chest agencies. 

This is a partnership—this distribution of responsibility 
according to the character of the problem. ‘Through the 
successful operation of this partnership our nation will meet 
its needs. 

Community welfare agencies are needed everywhere to 
provide an adequate answer to these local calls for help 
which no people can ignore. The Community Chest is a 
time-tested agency which has grown from experience to assure 
coordinated and effective work by these agencies. Its value 
is no more debatable than the relative merit of an assembled, 
operating engine as compared with the same engine before its 
parts have been put together. 

There is a big and vital job to be done. Federal agen- 
cies will do their part. But the job cannot be done unless 
the community welfare agencies are functioning also. 


The machinery to do the job is ready in your com- 
munity. In nearly all our cities it is now in operation; but 
like any practical machine ever devised by man it must have 


A Patriotism 


fuel or it will not continue to run. This is refueling time. 

Fortunately, this appeal comes at a time when the na- 
tional income is rising and the number of Americans left 
defenseless against poverty and hunger is diminishing. There 
is a firm, well-grounded public conviction that the recent 
desperate Winters of human need are, if we hold steadfastly 
to our course, never to recur. 

It is equally certain, however, that millions of families 
and individuals will need all the help their local welfare 
agencies can give them. Let us all share our increasng 
prosperity. 

With gratitude for our increased measure of ability to 
bear this burden, I am confident that our people will re- 
spond more generously than ever before to the appeal the 
Community Chest now presents. 


Such a response to the appeal of human needs has never 
been adequate, but step by step, with the partnership of 
local and Federal agencies—government aid and private 
charity—our people are approaching the goal of social security 
for all. 

Nineteen thirty-six is our opportunity for another ad- 
vance. May each and every one of us, in every community 
in every State, contribute our share to answer to this great 
appeal to meet human needs. 


of Humanity 


By JOHN BUCHAN, LORD TWEEDSMUIR, Governor-General of Canada 


At the One Hundredth Anniversary of Victoria College, Toronto, Ontario, October 10, 1936 


Y toast tonight is the Victoria University, which 
M today is celebrating a century of active and bene- 
ficent life. Its history is a vital part of the his- 
tory of the Province of Ontario and of the Dominion of 
Canada. Its foundation was one of the many great achieve- 
ments of the Methodist Church and of those United Empire 
Loyalists who played so large a part in the building of the 
Canadian nation. I have been reading with profound in- 
terest the late Dr. Burwash’s history of the University, in 
which the development of an educational institution is traced 
against the background of the development of Canada. It 
is a story of which you may well be proud, and I, as one of 
your youngest graduates, can share in that pride. 


On such an occasion we rightly allow our minds to 
dwell upon the past that we may gain hope and confidence 
from the recollection of difficulties surmounted and duties 
accomplished. But tonight I would rather direct your 
thoughts to the present and to the future. There is a letter 
of Mr. Gladstone’s to Lord Acton in the last years of his 
life in which he wrote: “The world of today is not the 
world in which I was bred and trained and have principally 
lived. It is a world which I have much difficulty in keep- 
ing on terms with.” These are melancholy words. No 


man or institution can live on the past if they desire to en- 
dure. If they lose touch with their age it means that they 
have lived too long. A university such as this, which looks 
forward to a long career of usefulness, can never afford for 
one moment to get out of terms with the present. Its task 
is to interpret that present as a bequest to the future. There- 
fore tonight, in offering you the toast of Victoria University, 
I would ask you to look at the world not as it has been, but 
as it is and as it may be. 

The minds of men fall naturally into two types. There 
are those who love novelties for their own sake, and like 
the ancient Athenians are always seeking after a new thing. 
There is the other type which adheres to old things—again 
for their own sake. That means two different kinds of 
bias. The wise and balanced mind will of course like neither 
the old nor the new for its own sake, but will consider their 
essential value. But few of us reason soberly, for at heart 
we are all sentimentalists. Now each bias has its danger. 
The novelty-loving mind runs a risk of being blown about 
mind is in danger of sticking fast in a groove and losing any 
power of development. 
by every wind of doctrine and losing its roots. The other 

The danger Mr. Gladstone spoke of belongs to the 
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second type. His was what we may call the conservative 
mind, spelling the word, of course, with a small c. That 
is my own danger, if 1 may make a confession. So far as 
my inclinations are concerned I frankly prefer the old- 
fashioned world of my boyhood. I am inclined to agree 
with what a friend of mine is never tired of declaring, that 
the horse is the basis of civilization, that the speed of a 
horse is the maximum speed for a civilized man, and that 
anything beyond that is barbarism. In moments of exaspera- 
tion I sometimes feel that civilization’s worst enemy was the 
man, or the men, who invented the internal combustion 
engine, which has given us motor cars and submarines and 
aeroplanes, and has dislocated our life by altering its tempo. 
I have little admiration for the Mr. Brisks and the Mr. 
Talkatives who exult childishly over every little improve- 
ment in our material apparatus. I sometimes have a fear 
that human happiness, and even human comfort, have not 
been greatly improved by scientific progress, and that my 
grandfather, who jogged about on an old horse and who 
was concerned simply with the affairs of his parish, had a 
better kind of life. 

I think many of us must at times fall into that mood. 
It is sentiment of course, not reason, and it is a dangerous 
sentiment which must be resisted unless we are to suffer 
Mr. Gladstone’s misfortune. It is never any use to kick 
against the pricks. So, when these sad moods of reminis- 
cence come over us, the right cure, I think, is, in the old- 
fashioned Scots phrase, “to count our mercies.” We must 
attain some kind of viewpoint and get a proper perspective. 
Let us cast our minds back and consider how much gain 
there is in the last quarter of a century to balance the loss. 

Look back to the years before the Great War. Our 
first thought about them is that in the retrospect they seem 
a time of unbelievable ease and prosperity. Yes, but if we 
probe into our memory we shall find that they were uncom- 
fortable years. The world was arrogant and self-satisfied, 
but behind all its confidence there was an uneasy sense of 
impending disaster. The old creeds, both religious and 
political, were largely in process of dissolution, but we did 
not realize the fact, and therefore did not look for new 
foundations. Well, the War, with its abysmal suffering 
and destruction, did achieve one thing. It revealed us to 
ourselves. It revealed how thin the crust was between a 
complex civilization and primeval anarchy. If I were asked 
to name any one clear gain from the War—and here I am 
speaking of our own people—I would say that it was a 
new humility. We had our pride shattered, and without 
humility there can be no humanity. 

Since the War we have been trying to build up a new 
shelter from the weather, and it has not been an easy task. 
We have had to reject prejudices, and it has been like the 
plucking up of mandrakes. But at the same time I think 
we of the British Commonwealth have recognized that the 
foundations which our fathers laid are sound, and that it 
is only the superstructure which has to be altered. The 
generation behind us is a period of loss and gain—tragic loss, 
but also, I think, of indubitable gain. Let me put to you 
some of our gains. A great storm destroys much that is 
precious, but it may also clear the air and blow down trees 
which have been obscuring the view and making our life 
stuffy and reveal in our estate possibilities of development 
which we had not thought of. 


The first gain I would select is the intellectual gain. 
Today we have fewer dogmas, but I think we have stronger 
principles. By a dogma I mean a deduction from facts 
which is only valid under certain conditions, and which be- 
comes untrue if these conditions change. By a principle I 
mean something which is an eternal and universal truth. 
Take, for example, democracy. In the last century we 
were inclined to define it too absolutely, and to regard our 
British form of popular government as valid for all times 
and circumstances. ‘Today we see that these forms may 
require to be modified. But at the same time the great 
democratic principle, that government must be based upon 
individual liberty and self-discipline, is truer today than 
ever. We have learned, I think, that we must constantly 
overhaul our stock of political ideas and reject what is 
ossified and out of date, for it is only by such recensions 
that the enduring truths are seen in their true perspective. 

After the intellectual gain comes the social gain. In 
the last twenty-five years we have seen the breakdown of 
many meaningless class barriers, and the uprooting of a 
great deal of false gentility. Knowledge, through an im- 
proved system of education and through many new channels, 
has been spread in a wider commonalty. Classes now are 
not in such water-tight compartments, but each understands 
more fully how the others live. With that understanding 
has come a livelier sympathy. How different, for example, 
is the attitude of the better-off people now to the unemploy- 
ment problem, compared with what it would have been in 
the pre-War years! We recognize more of a personal re- 
sponsibility for the misfortunes of others. We feel the 
nation to be an organic thing, with the interests of all classes 
closely knit together.. We realise that if one part is diseased 
the other parts cannot be in health. 


In the narrower sense too, there is the political gain. 
Today we have in the nations of our Commonwealth a 
closer integration. The State is not regarded as an aloof 
and impersonal thing; but as the whole people so organized 
that the powers of the community can be used, if necessary, 
to succor any part which is in distress. We have not lost 
that individual freedom which is the traditional basis of our 
national life, but we realize that freedom depends upon the 
acceptance of discipline. We are coming to see that the 
true meaning of civilized society is the free effort of in- 
dividuals for ends which are also the ends of all. 


Above all there is the moral gain, which I should 
describe as a wider humanity. Our sufferings have taught 
us that no nation is sufficient unto itself, and that our pros- 
perity depends in the long run not upon the failure of our 
neighbors, but upon their success. The late King George, 
after his illness six years ago, spoke some wise words to his 
people. “I cannot dwell upon the generous sympathy,” he 
said, “shown to me by unknown friends in many other 
countries, without a new and moving hope. I long to be- 
lieve it possible that experience such as mine may soon ap- 
pear no longer exceptional; when the national anxieties of 
all the peoples of the world shall be felt as a common source 
of human sympathy and a common claim on human friend- 
ship.” We may still be far from realizing that hope, but 
I believe that we are on the road to it. Again I speak of 


our own people; and I cannot but feel that in recent years 
we have realized that the tasks we were facing were also 
the tasks of other nations, and that the dangers we were 
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repelling were common to all the world. We know more 
about other peoples, and that knowledge has brought a sym- 
pathy not only of the head but of the heart. Such‘a patriot- 
ism of humanity (which is in no way inconsistent with 
national patriotism) is the only ultimate foundation for 
international peace. 


If I am right in my survey then we have a philosophy 
of life, a philosophy ‘based upon a humble and reasoned 
optimism. A university’s first business is to be the guardian 
of the central wisdom of humankind, a trustee of human 
learning. It is therefore the duty of a university to trans- 
mit to the next generation a philosophy, the philosophy which 
we have learned from our fathers, widened and deepened 
by our own experience. That is our prime responsibility 
towards our youth, and that is why we must keep in touch 
with our own age. We dare not permit the next generation 
to be spiritually isolated from our own. We must look out 
upon the future without fear. Many of our young men 
today are tempted by creeds like Communism and Fascism, 
and why? Simply because they are clear-cut and confident 
things, and in the current confusion they long for some- 
thing firm which they can lay hold of. We must be not 
less positive and confident. 


What bequest can a university such as this make to 
the youth of the future? Not a detailed creed; that they 
must work out for themselves, for it wiil be conditioned by 
a thousand facts of which we have no knowledge. But an 
outlook, an attitude towards life. Its basis, as I have sug- 
gested, should be a reasoned optimism. How further shall 
we define it? As I see it, it should be an attitude which 
is reverent towards eternal things, and keen, practical, and 
realistic towards temporal things. We may call it Human- 
ism if we are allowed to define the term. Humanism does 
not mean that we take man as the measure of all things and 
make our only criterion his transient mundane interests. Its 
true purport is that we set as our first aim the freedom 
and integrity of the human spirit. That involves in my 
belief a spiritual religion. Today you have done me the 
honor to make me a Doctor of Divinity, and I may speak 
for one moment as if I had the gown of a preacher on my 
shoulders. What has exalted our conception of humanity 
far beyond anything dreamed of by the philosophers of 
Greece and Rome? It is the Christian doctrine of the In- 
carnation. It is the fact that for nineteen centuries men 
have believed that for their sake the Word became flesh, 
and that the Eternal took upon Himself our mortality. 
It is the Christian religion which gives us our warrant for 
that lofty valuation of the human soul which is the mean- 
ing of humanism. 


Today we are confronted with a paradox. Multitudes 
of men are discarding the Christian faith and, indeed, all 
religion in the sense in which we commonly use the word. 
But religion is an ineradicable instinct of human nature. 
Man must find something to worship; when Israel disgwns 
Jehovah it turns to Baal and Ashtaroth. Therefore, having 
cut loose from the creeds of their fathers, they must invent 
new worships of their own. They deify the work of their 
own hands—a State, a Leader, a Machine. They sanctify 
their whimsies and abase themselves in the dust before them. 
What is the consequence? Lack of critical and realistic 
power in connection with those idols which in the long run 





will shatter them. You cannot give to temporal things the 
reverence which should be confined to eternal things with- 
out making these temporal things a confusion and a laugh- 
ing-stock. 

This then, as I see it, should be the principle of that 
philosophy which we offer to youth—on the one side rever- 
ence and godly fear; on the other a cool, sane, and clear- 
sighted attitude to the world around us. It is the latter 
with which I am specially concerned tonight. Our practical 
philosophy must be wholly undevotional. It should, as I 
see it, be both critical and dogmatic. We must remember 
that we live in a world where life must be conducted accord- 
ing to rules. We must be critical, but we dare not carry 
the critical dissolvent too far. We must have a house to 
shelter us. Civilization after all is a kind of conspiracy. 
We need certain working conventions and, while these con- 
ventions must be jealously scrutinized, some rules, some con- 
ventions we must have if we are not to return to the prime- 
val mire. We cannot always be pulling down things before 
we have discovered a substitute. In the ideal Common- 
wealth of Plato the philosopher was to be king, not the 
sophist. 


We have been passing through some years of skeptical 
disillusion, but I think that that mood is vanishing, for 
mere clever disintegration is ceasing to amuse. The hope 
of the world lies in its critically constructive minds. Today 
law and government, have no more the august religious 
sanctions that they used to have. Among sober-minded 
nations like our own they are hedged about by no divinity; 
they are not taken for granted; they have to justify them- 
selves like every other human creation. They are seen to 
be only the work of men’s hands. But more than ever we 
realize their urgent importance. We have come back to 
the old doctrines of law and liberty from a different angle. 
Law has not come down from Sinai; liberty is not an in- 
alienable natural right. Both are human constructions; but 
both are recognized to be as vital to the peace and prosperity 
of mankind as if they had been announced by the trumpets 
of archangels. 


That, gentlemen, I suggest as the keynote of the prac- 
tical humanism which I believe should be the attitude of a 
university, which is our deduction from a stern experience, 
and which we can honestly commend to those who come 
after us. It is based, as all true humanism must be, upon 
the dignity given to man by the love and fatherhood of God. 
It is resolute to keep the things of God separate from the 
things which pertain to Caesar, and in Caesar’s province to 
use the right of untrammelled and ruthless criticism, since 
it is on such terms that we set Caesar on his throne. We 
do not deify our creations; we handle them like sensible 
folk, making sure that they fulfil their purpose, remodelling 
them when necessary, respecting them for their homely 
utility. We have seen the mischief which arises from heady 
dreams and the deification of human whimsies and human 
arrogance. We seek instead to be modest, sagacious, cool, 
critical, and, above all, sane, for only such a spirit can heal 
the fevers of the world. 


There is a prayer used in my own Church of Scotland 
before the opening of Parliament which runs something like 
this: “Bless O Lord the two Houses of Parliament now 
assembled and over-rule their deliberations for the people’s 
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good.” QOver-rule, mark you, not guide or direct, the as- 
sumption being that they are almost certain to be wrong. 
I would take these words as a parable, for they might well 
be our attitude towards life and that law and government 


without which life cannot be lived. We dare not over-value 
authority since we know that it is our own creation, but we 
dare not undervalue it, because we realize its supreme prac- 
tical need. So we obey it and we pray for it. 


Human Advancement 


YOUTH AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


By HARRY WOODBURN CHASE, Chancellor, New York University 


Delivered before the Council of the University, third annual report, October 26, 1936 


few general observations with regard to the universities 

and youth. 

In the first place, the situation with regard to the 
preservation of proper academic freedom in education seems 
to me less acute than a year ago. Not that attacks on its 
exercise do not still continue. They do, and will. Both 
extreme right and extreme left find the proper exercise of 
intellectual freedom, whether in universities, in the press, 
or on the air, destructive to their desires for propaganda and 


I SHOULD like, at the outset of this report, to make a 


‘regimentation. ‘There will always be instances of the viola- 


tion of academic freedom, just as there will always be indi- 
vidual faculty members who take irresponsible shelter under 
its cloak. Here, as everywhere, there is a price to be paid 
for liberty. 

But the systematic drive to implant in the public mind 
the idea that teaching should be regarded as a “suspect pro- 
fession’’ seems to have passed its high-water mark. The 
demonstrated absurdity of the charges which led to the in- 
vestigation of the University of Chicago, and the stands taken 
during the last few months by responsible organizations and 
individuals concerning the recently fashionable oaths for 
teachers are cases in point. Intelligent opinion has, it seems, 
begun to record itself; the very violence and hysteria of the 
drive are defeating its purposes. 

The social importance to America of responsible freedom 
for its great agencies of education and communication cannot 
be overemphasized. I say of responsible freedom. For in 
this day of chain newspapers, radios, movie newsreels, and 
universal popular education, the lack of a sense of responsi- 
bility for one’s actions becames a magnified danger. Owen 
D. Young, speaking this year at Rollins College*, has 
summed up the case for the radio. ‘The preservation of the 
right of free speech,” he says, “gained after bloody battles 
and enormous sacrifices, now depends upon the exercise of 
wise discretion by him who undertakes to speak before this 
giant reflector of his voice. Freedom of speech for the man 
who can be heard a few hundred feet is one thing. Free- 
dom of speech for the man whose voice may be heard around 
the world is another. We defend them both and will to the 
uttermost, but we cannot be blind to the increasing danger 
of carelessness or interference in their use.” 


~*(See VITAL SPEECHES, Mar. 9, 1936, Vol. II, 
No. 12, p. 366.—Ed.) 


Precisely. Hence the growing danger to the American 
way of life which results from the attempt, current in so 
many quarters, to foment bitterness and suspicion among the 
groups and classes that make up our social structure. Broadly 
speaking, we have reached the point at which the public has 
largely lost confidence in every great agency of our common 
life. Money changer, college professor, legislator and bureau- 
crat, new deal and rugged individualism, agencies of law 
enforcement and of legal interpretation, pulpit and lecture 
platform—on none of these does the public look without 
suspicion, and from none of them comes the clear call of 
wise and compelling leadership. 

Were I a Fascist or a Communist, I should welcome 
most heartily such a state of affairs, and I should do my 
best to encourage it. I should remember the background 
against which Communism came to power in Russia, and 
that paralysis of action which enthroned the Nazi in Ger- 
many. But for those of us who happen to believe in demo- 
cratic institutions, nothing is more alarming than the rapid 
growth of suspicion and intolerance within our national 
borders. 


Against such a background, colleges and universities 
must deal with youth. Things which incite young people 
today to quick and passionate loyalties are not, in the life 
about them, so easy to discern. In the first place, in most 
places, “college life” in the traditional sense seems to the 
youth of today less worth while getting excited about than 
it did to his elders of a generation ago. The picture of a 
college campus at the turn of the century drawn by Canby 
in his Alma Mater still applies to some groups in some in- 
stitutions. But, as a rule, the old fetishes evoke less interest. 
Less and less, on the whole, are college students content to 
busy themselves importantly with “activities” that are on 
the juvenile side. The undergraduate hero stalks about the 
campus with diminished grandeur. 

This process of growing up, essential as it is, has left 
the pndergraduate with fewer attachments for his loyalties. 
He is, to be sure, more of an individual, which is a gain, 
but he is also less quick to give allegiances. 

Nor, when youth looks beyond the campus, does it find 
today causes to which it can easily give spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic allegiance. The very atmosphere of suspicion and 
mutual distrust of which I have spoken tends toward in- 
difference and skepticism. The all-sufficiency of material 
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success, so long orthodox American doctrine, does not appeal 
as it did before the seven lean years. Our easy philosophy 
of success and equal opportunity loses force in the presence 
of twelve million unemployed; of graduates of his own ac- 
quaintance who have never held a job. 


Neither major political party arouses his enthusiastic 
devotion. Government today is so much with us that any 
romantic delusions about it are difficult to maintain. Blast 
and counterblast fail to agitate him unduly. Contrast his 
attitude toward either party wit!: that blind and almost re- 
ligious devotion which Fascism inspires in Italian youth or 
Communism in the younger generation in Russia, and the 
failure of politics in America to captivate youth becomes al- 
most ludicrously apparent. Nor have our politicians so far 
succeeded in developing in our better youth any large sense 
of the public service as an honorable and permanent career; 
such a sense, as, for example, can be found in the young 
Englishman who looks toward the career of a civil servant as 
an opportunity both for service and for achievement. There 
has been in America so much outcry against “brain trusts” 
that some of us may have come to overlook the fact that in- 
telligence and training in governmental agencies are des- 
perately needed todav. Had our tradition been different, 
had we possessed in Washington, when crisis came upon us, 
a permanent, experienced, and educated personnel such as 
the British system has been able over long years to build up, 
much that has been impulsive, badly conceived, and con- 
tradictory might have been avoided. It is apparent enou,h 
that, whichever political party is in power, the Federal 
Government must concern itself permanently with many 
problems which a decade ago lay outside its frontiers. Hence 
the necessity, if it is to function, of making its service satis- 
factory and attractive to our better youth, in ways that com- 
mand loyalty, a sense of participation in the common good, 
and the sense of security and achievement which other pro- 
fessional careers possess. 


Organized religion, again, seems to many of our youth 
to offer little that commands its enthusiastic adherance. 
Youth, like the rest of us, is all too prone to identify re- 
ligion with its theological trappings, to lose sight of the 
spiritual reality that lies behind creeds and pulpit pronounce- 
ment. Personally, I do not believe that the way to the heart 
of youth is for religion to identify itself with social and eco- 
nomic, or even with political, causes. I am quite sure, for 
example, that certain religious sects lost heavily the esteem 
of many young people by the methods they adopted in con- 
nection with the ill-starred prohibition experiment. 


Youth is in need not so much of platforms as of the 
conviction that inner spiritual values are worth while; that 
a full and rich and happy life involves loyalties to realities 
deeper than those of the material world. Nor is it willing 
any more to suffer any abridgment of its freedom to inquire 
and to doubt; to question all authority, whatever its origin. 
This is a challenge which the church must squarely meet. 
All too often have I seen youth turn away with indifference 
from spiritual teachers who met honest questions either evas- 
ively or with words that were words alone. It is unfortun- 
ately true, and it may as well be frankly faced, that the 
church has definitely lost ground with young people since 
the century began. 


Where, then, shall the youth of today look for its loyal- 


ties? Where do its natural idealism and devotion find ade- 
quate encouragement? ‘There are those who lament what 
they call its lack of patriotism. Yet some of the organizations 
and groups that ought to furnish vital leadership in this 
cause have failed to capture the imagination of the majority 
of young people. The wildfire spread of “The Veterans of 
Future Wars” last spring was not simply because it was a 
good joke. Youth has had hard blows dealt to its faith in 
the idealism and freedom from mercenary motives of many 
who pose as official patriots, just as it has little confidence 
in the good sense of those who see the red menace peeping 
from behind every tree. 


It is true that a small but vocal minority of youth en- 
roll under the banner of Communism. But most young 
people are frankly bored by the business, or irritated by the 
bad manners of its exponents. Its ideology is foreign to 
them, its activities dreary and pointless. I could wish that 
no worse danger confronted our future. 


Thus, wherever we turn, we find lack of first-rate 
leadership of the type that appeals to youth. It may be that 
this is a necessary characteristic of our generation. We of 
older years find ourselves longing for peace and shelter in 
the world of order and stability that was about us when we 
were young. But we cannot beckon youth back to that 
world. It has disappeared. For lack of it, we are ourselves 
bewildered as we try to make our own new adjustments. 


We who are in universities can at least do one thing. 
We can realize, and try to make the public realize, that 
we have a definite function to perform. We are not a 
catch-all. We cannot do all those things which the nation, 
the home, the community, and the church should do. Pa- 
triots are not made by formal exercises in patriotism, but 
by a type of patriotic leadership that commands respect and 
loyalty. Young men and women are made religious, not by 
insistence upon the forms of religion, but by the conviction 
that within the church itself there is light and leading. The 
problem of enlisting youth in causes that are worth while 
is not the negative one of attempting to protect it from 
ideas, nor is it one to be solved by exhortation and oratory. 
A university is not a “pep-meeting.” It is a place devoted 
to the discovering and the dissemination of the truth. Only 
in an atmosphere of free discussion, which involves disagree- 
ment, the clash of ideas, and respect for the things of the 
intellect, can such work go forward. Our concern is so to 
deal with the minds of those who come to us that they will 
act, not in passion and prejudice, but as reasoning beings. 


A university is simply an organized attempt to advance 
human life through finding new truth and through putting 
at the disposal of youth the best ideas and ideals which 
humanity, on its upward road from savagery, has evolved. 
It attempts to carry such work forward under conditions that 
make possible the free interchange of ideas under conditions 
of reasonable leisure and security. 


It is not without significance that youth today seems to 
have more faith in universities than in any other organized 
agency of our national life. Their halls are crowded. In 
spite of all their shortcomings, both youth and, increasingly, 
adults turn to them more and more, not only to find how 
to make a living, but to find answers to the perplexing prob- 
lems of contemporary life. 
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Thus, to universities, comes the clear call to recognize stark witness to that fact in our own generation. Universities 


that they are vital agencies of civilization. They cannot be 
agencies of propaganda, but they can and must press home the 
lesson that at bottom the history of civilization is the history 
of the development of man’s ideas and ideals. They can make 
clear the lesson that the advance of humanity depends on 
the achievements of the human mind and spirit. It is un- 
fortunately true that, for most of human history, men whose 
business was with ideas and ideals have either suffered neglect 
or they have walked in fear. Only slowly and at a great 
price has tolerance here and there been achieved, and have 
men come to see the difference between prejudice and tra- 
dition, on the one hand, and, on the other, the objective, 
passionless search for what is a step nearer to the truth, 
or the spiritual quest for finer ideals to serve as humanity’s 
guide. The step from witch-hunting to free discussion is a 
momentous step in history. Where and to the extent to 
which it has been taken, it marks the conscious recognition 
of the conditions that are essential for human advancement. 


A university, as an ideal, is the embodiment of such 
a spirit. We know, if we know anything at all, that man- 
kind advances not by force and regimentation, but under pre- 
cisely those conditions which universities regard as essential 
to their work. So true is this that when the spirit of liberty, 
of regard for the individual, of tolerance and discussion de- 
clines, universities are among the first agencies to experience 
the results. A university, as such, cannot exist in a climate 
hostile to ideas. The tragedy of the German universities is 


are both results and symbols of the conditions which make 
possible the advance of human civilization. If they are true 
to their faith, they can do no better service to youth than to 
make plain to them such ideas and ideals. 


The growing spirit of intolerance and suspicion in our 
national life makes their task more difficult than it has some- 
times been. Such a spirit grows by what it feeds on. Neither 
universities, nor the radio, nor the press can in the end escape 
if it continues its advances. The problem of the freedom of 
universities is simply the problem of freedom in general. It 
goes back to the existence of an attitude, a state of mind, 
fundamental to human progress. If that, in the world’s few 
remaining democracies, weakens and finally disappears, there 
is no result but disaster to the human race itself. 


Out of our universities must come men and women, 
some of whom will be wise leaders, and some intelligent fol- 
lowers. Both are important. They can be nurtured only in 
an atmosphere that maintains the spirit of which I have 
spoken. 


I agree with much that is written in detail in these 
days as to the necessity of remaking the work of our univer- 
sities to vitalize their relation to contemporary life. All this 
requires wisdom and patience. But the fact remains that 
they do carry a vital message to hundreds of thousands of 
youth, that youth has faith in them, and that they must be 
worthy of that faith. 


England’s Future 


PRACTICAL STEPS 


By KING EDWARD VIII 


At the opening of Parliament, November 3, 1936 


Y relations with foreign powers continue to be 
friendly. 
The policy of the government continues to be 
based on membership in the League. 

They desire to see the League strengthened for its work 
in the pacific settlement of international disputes, and they 
already have made known at Geneva their proposals for im- 
proved working and wider authority of the League. 

The government will cooperate with other governments 
in the work of a committee of the League which was set up 
to examine these and other proposals. 

The government will continue to do all in their power 
to further the appeasement of Europe with this object in 
view. 

They will persist in efforts to bring about a meeting of 
the five powers signatory to the treaty of Locarno. 

1 trust that, as the result of negotiations at present in 
progress, a treaty for the limitation of naval armaments, 
signed in London March 25 by the representatives of the 
United States, France, the United Kingdom, Canada, 


Australia, New Zealand, and India, will form the basis for 
an international agreement to which all naval powers event- 
ually will become parties. 

The governments have followed with concern the politi- 
cal situation in the Far East, where peace and tranquillity is 
so essential to important interests of the British people in 
that part of the world. It is to be hoped the negotiations now 
progressing between China and Japan will result in a satis- 
factory solution. 

My Ministers, while maintaining their determination to 
support the international agreement for non-intervention in 
Spain, will continue to take every opportunity to mitigate 
human suffering and loss of life in that unhappy country. 

It is to be trusted that before the end of the present 
year the treaty of alliance with Egypt will be ratified and 
that it will prove to be a means of loyal cooperation between 
the two governments and peoples whose destinies are insep- 
arably bound together by common aims and interests. 

A meeting of the Imperial Conference will be held in 
London next May 1. I am confident the opportunity thus 
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afforded for discussions between the representatives of my 
several governments once more will prove of value in promot- 
ing a closer understanding between the peoples. 

I am glad to think this meeting will coincide in time 
with the occasion of my coronation. 

I hope, when the solemnity of the coronation is cele- 
brated, to revisit the Indian Dominions and there to make 
known, in the same manner as my revered father, to the 
princes and peoples of India my succession to the Imperial 
Crown. 

The House of Commons will be asked to approve the 
drafts of various instruments required to implement the de- 
cision that provisions of the Government of India Act affect- 
ing the Provinces and of the Government of Burma Act shall 
come into operation April next. I have every confidence that 
the great responsibilities which devolve upon the representa- 
tives of the people of India and Burma will be faithfully and 
effectively discharged. 

I deeply regret the serious disturbances in Palestine 
which necessitated the dispatch of additional troops. I wel- 
come the recent improvement in the situation. 

A royal commission will leave England this week to 
undertake an inquiry. I sincerely trust their examination of 
the various difficult problems will lead to a just and perma- 
nent settlement. 

The work of strengthening my defense forces is being 
pressed on with the utmost energy and is now making rapid 
progress. My government are satisfied that the measures 
they are taking are essential to the defense of the empire and 
to the ability of the country to discharge its international 
obligations. 

My Ministers will, nevertheless, lose no opportunity of 
promoting general international appeasements and the limita- 
tions of expenditure on armaments which naturally would 
follow such an improvement in relations. 

I am gratified to note that the general trade and indus- 
trial outlook continues favorable. There is good ground for 
expecting that there will be further improvement. 

My Ministers will continue to foster industrial activity 
at home and, in the belief that attainment of general pros- 
perity here depends on further expansion of our overseas 
trade, to maintain their efforts to promote a freer exchange 
of goods throughout the world. 

The position of the shipping industry is receiving care- 
ful consideration with a view to deciding what measures are 
required to secure the maintenance of a mercantile marine 
adequate for the needs of the country. 

You will be invited to consider proposals for the further- 
ance of the reorganization of the coal industry and for the 
unification of coal royalties under national control. 

My Ministers have come to the conclusion that existing 
law requires amendment in order to deal more effectively 


with persons and organizations who provoke or cause dis- 
turbances to the public peace. 

A bill for strengthening the law without interfering 
with legitimate freedom of speech or assembly will be sub- 
mitted to you. 

The present law regulating the conditions of work in 
factories is based upon an act of 1901, and although it has 
from time to time been modified, further amendment and 
consolidation is long overdue. 

My Ministers intend to invite the Parliament to under- 
take this important task. 

My Ministers will continue to promote by an active and 
constructive policy the development of home agriculture and 
fisheries. The position of the livestock industry has been 
engaging close attention. Legislation will be introduce! to 
promote increased efficiency in that industry and to provide 
for assistance to producers of fat cattle. 

A bill will be introduced with a view to transferring 
from the county councils to the Minister of Transport the 
principal roads which constitute the national system of 
through traffic routes of Great Britain. 

I am impressed with the need for more comprehensive 
efforts to improve the physical condition of the nation, es- 
pecially among the younger members of the community. My 
Ministers will submit to you proposals designed to carry out 
this purpose. 

Encouragement will continue to be given the develop- 
ment of existing public health services. Vigorous action for 
provisions for housing accommodations to replace slum dwell- 
ings and abate overcrowding will be maintained. 

Legislation will be introduced to provide medical care 
for young persons who have left school and entered employ- 
ment, and to extend to persons with limited incomes a volun- 
tary insurance for the purpose of pensions. 

Measures will also be submitted to reduce the age limit 
for the award of pensions to blind persons and to make 
further provisions for the superannuation of local government 
officers. 

A bill will also be submitted to remove certain anomalies 
in the present standing of the ministers by adjustments and 
alterations of salaries. 

Close attention will continue to be given to the improve- 
ment of conditions in Scotland. My Ministers are examining 
the report of the committee on Scottish health services and 
among the measures relating to health, a bill for the develop- 
ment of the Scottish maternity services will be introduced. 
Legislation affecting agriculture in Scotland will also be 
submitted. 

Among other bills are measures to make better provi- 
sions for preventing abuses of law relating to clubs, to regu- 
late unit trusts, to provide efficiency in the organization of 
fire brigade services, and to amend the scheme of railway 
freight rebates. 
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Armed Peace! 


WITH GLIMPSES OF THINGS TO COME 


By BENITO MUSSOLINI, Premier of Italy 
Milan, November 1, 1936 


LACKSHIRTS of Milan: By means of the speech 

which I am about to make to you and for which I 

ask, and you will give me, a few dozen minutes of 
your attention, I intend to lay down the position of Fascist 
Italy with regard to its relations with other peoples in this so 
turgid and disquieting moment. 

The high level of your political education allows me to 
lay before you those problems which elsewhere are debated in 
so-called Parliaments, even at so-called democratic banquets. 

I shall be extremely brief, but I add that every one of 
my words has been weighed. 

If one wishes to clarify the European atmosphere it is 
first necessary to clear the table of all illusions, of all conven- 
tional falsehoods, and the lies that still constitute relics of 
the great shipwreck of Wilsonian ideology. 

One of these illusions is already flat, the illusion of dis- 
armament. No one wishes to disarm first, and for all to dis- 
arm together is impossible and absurd. 

In any event, when a conference for disarmament meets, 
the Geneva rule functions in full. This rule consists of blow- 
ing up ant-hills until they become mountains. 

On these mountains is concentrated for some days all the 
glare of Kleig lights and world publicity. Then, at a certain 
moment, out from these mountains comes a tiny mouse, which 
ends running around a labyrinth of procedure which for fer- 
tile invention has no precedent in history. 

For us, Fascisti, in the habit of examining with cool eye 
the reality of life in history, another illusion we reject is that 
which passed by the name of collective security. Collective 
security never existed, does not exist, and will never exist. 
A virile people provides within its own borders its collective 
security and refuses to confide its destiny to uncertain hands 
of third persons. 

Another illusion it is necessary to reject is indivisible 
peace. Indivisible peace could have only this meaning, in- 
divisible war. Thus, peoples refuse, and justly so, to fight for 
interests that do not concern them. 

The League of Nations is based on the absurdity of the 
principle of absolute juridical parity among all States; where- 
as the States are different from one another, at least from 
the viewpoint of their historic responsibility. 

For the League of Nations the dilemma is expressed in 
very clear terms, either to reform itself or to perish. Since 
it is extremely difficult for the League to reform itself, as far 
as we are concerned it can perish in peace. 

At any event, we have not forgotten and we will not 
forget that the League of Nations has organized by methods 
of diabolical diligence an iniquitous siege against the people 
of Italy and tried to starve her men, women, and children, 
tried to shatter our military force and the work of civiliza- 
tion being carried on 2,590 to 5,000 miles distant in another 
land. 


It did not succeed, not because it did not want to, but 


because it found itself faced by the compact unity of the 
Italian people, capable of all sacrifices and also of fighting the 
fifty-two coalition States. 

Now, in order to make a policy of peace it is not neces- 
sary to pass through the corridors of the League of Nations. 

Here I make what in navigation is called the ship’s 
position. 

After seventeen years of polemics, recrimination, and 
misunderstanding of problems left in suspense, accords with 
France were reached in January, 1935. These accords could 
and should have opened a new epoch of truly friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. But sanctions came along. 
Naturally, friendship experienced its first freezing. 

We were then on the eve of winter. Winter passed; 
spring came and with spring our triumph and victory. 

Sanctions continued to be applied with truly meticulous 
vigor. For almost two months after we were in Addis Ababa 
sanctions still continued. 

It is a classical case of the letter which kills the spirit; 
of formalism which strangles the living, concrete reality of 
life! 

France today still holds her finger pointed at the yellow- 
ing ledgers of Geneva, saying: 

“The empire of the dead ex-Lion of Judah [Haile 
Selassie] is still alive.” [Much laughter. ] 

But aside from the schoolmasters of Geneva, what in 
reality does our victory mean? That the empire of the ex- 
Negus is more than dead. 

And it is quite evident that as long as the French Gov- 
ernment maintains toward us an attitude of waiting and re- 
serve we cannot but do otherwise. 

One of the countries bordering Italy, with whom our 
relations were and are and always will be extremely friendly, 
is Switzerland. It is a little country but of very great im- 
portance both for its ethnical composition and for its geo- 
graphical position, which it occupies at the crossroads of 
Europe. 

By the accords of July 11 a new epoch was opened in 
the history of modern Austria. The accords of July 11— 
let all hurried and badly informed commentators take note— 
were known and approved by me as of June 5, and it is my 
conviction that such accords strengthened the governmental 
make-up of this State, giving greater guarantee for its in- 
dependence. 

Until justice shall be rendered to Hungary there cannot 
be a definite systematization of interests in the Danubian 
Basin. 

Hungary is a truly great but disabled veteran. Four 
million Magyars live beyond her present borders. By desiring 
to follow the dictate of too abstract justice, one fell into an 
injustice that is perhaps greater. 

The sentiments of the Italian people toward the Magyar 
people are marked by thorough recognition—which, more- 
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over, is reciprocal—of their military qualities, their courage, 
and their spirit of sacrifice. 

There will perhaps come soon a solemn occasion in 
which the sentiments of the Italian people will find public, 
clamorous manifestation. 

The fourth country bordering Italy is Yugoslavia. Re- 
cently the atmosphere between the two countries was greatly 
improved. ~ 

Do you remember that two years ago in this same square 
I made a clear reference to the possibility of establishing re- 
lations of cordial friendship between the two countries? 
Speaking again on this same subject today, I declare that 
necessary conditions, moral, political, and economic, exist 
today for putting relations between these two countries on a 
new basis of true and concrete friendship. 


In addition to these four countries bordering Italy, a 
great country recently aroused vast sympathy from the masses 
of the Italian people. I speak of Germany. The meetings 
at Berlin had as a result an understanding between the two 
countries on definite problems, some of which are particu- 
larly troublesome these days. 

But these understandings which have been consecrated 
verbally and not duly signed—this Berlin-Rome protocol is 
not a barrier. It is rather an axis around which all European 
States animated by a desire for peace may collaborate on 
troubles. 

Germany, although surrounded and solicited, did not 
adhere to sanctions. 

By the accord of July 11 an element of dissension be- 
tween Berlin and Rome disappeared. May I remind you, 
even before the meeting in Berlin, Germany had practically 
recognized the Empire of Rome. 


It is no wonder if we today raise the banner of anti- 
bolshevism. This is our old banner! We were born under 
this sign! We have fought against this enemy! We have con- 
quered it through our sacrifices of blood! 

This is because what is called bolshevism and commu- 
nism is today—listen well to me—only super-capitalism of a 
State carried to its most ferocious extreme. It is not, there- 
fore, the negation of a system, but the development and sub- 
limation of this system, and the time has come to put an end 
to it. This might be by opposing fascism and democracy to it. 

Truly, one can say that this, our great Italy, is still the 
great unknown. If many of those Ministers and Deputies 
and such who speak in order to listen to themselves decided 
just once to cross the frontiers of Italy they would be con- 
vinced that if there is a country where concrete, real, and 
substantial democracy has been realized this country is Italy 
of the Fascist era. 

We are not like true, authentic reactionaries of all coun- 
tries. We are not embalmers of the past; we are anticipators 
of the future. We do not carry to its extreme consequences 





the capitalistic civilization, above all in its mechanical, almost 
inhuman aspect. We create a new synthesis through which 
Fascism opens the road to a human, true civilization of work. 

I have been occupied up to this point with the continent. 
But Italy is an island. It is necessary for Italians little by 
little to take on an insular mentality, because it ts the only 
method for taking all problems of naval defense of the nation 
in their true light. 

Italy is an island which emerges from the Mediter- 
ranean. This sea—I address myself here also toward the 
English, who perhaps at this moment are listening by radio— 
this sea is the highroad of Great Britain, one of the many 
highroads or, rather, short cuts through which the British 
Empire reaches its outlying territory more rapidly. 

Let it be said between parentheses that when the Italian 
Negrelli projected the cutting of the Isthmus of Suez he was 
considered—above all, in England—as scatterbrained. 

If the Mediterranean is for others a highroad, for us 
Italians it is life. We have said a thousand times, and I 
repeat, that we do not intend to menace this road, we do 
not intend to interrupt it. But we say, on the other hand, 
our rights and vital interests must be respected. 

There are no other alternatives. The reasoning brains 
of the British Empire must realize the thing is done and is 
irrevocable. The sooner the better. 

Bilateral conflicts are not to be thought of, and even less 
a conflict which from bilateral would become immediately 
European. There is, therefore, only one solution, direct, rapid, 
and complete understanding on the basis of recognition of 
reciprocal interests. 

But if this does not come about, if in fact—and I refuse 
to believe it from today on—one is really thinking of suffo- 
cating the life of the Italian people in that sea which was 
the sea of Rome, very well! Let it be known that the Italian 
people would spring to their feet like one man, ready for 
combat with a determination which would have real prece- 
dence in history. 

Milan comrades, let us turn to our own affairs: March- 
ing orders for the fifth year of Fascism are the following: 

Peace with all, with those near and afar. Armed peace! 
Therefore, our program of armaments for land, sea, and sky 
will be regularly developed. 

Acceleration of all productive energies of the nation, in 
agricultural and industrial fields. Development of the corpo- 
rative system to its definite realization. 

But here is a duty I confide to you, O Milanese of this 
most ardent and most Fascist Milan which has revealed its 
great soul these days. I confide in you, O Milanese of this 
generous, working, and untiring Milan, this duty; 

You must place yourselves, as you will place yourselves, 
as an advance guard for the development of the empire so 
as to make it in the shortest possible period an element of 
well being, of power, of glory for the nation. 
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We Need Economic Leadership 


CURRENT BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


By WILLARD L. THORP, Director of Economic Research, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Before the Cotton-Textile Institute Annual Meeting, October 28, 1936 


HE next few years are critical years for American 

business. I shall develop later in detail what seem to 

me to be outstanding problems, but at the outset it 
must be recognized that our business system is no longer 
accepted as an established institution without question or 
criticism. Of course, there always have been critics, but 
until the last few years there has been no widespread ques- 
tioning. Today many thoughtful individuals find themselves 
somewhat uncertain about this business structure of ours. 
We have become economically introspective. Having in mind, 
therefore, that the next few years may prove to be a testing 
period, I wish to discuss with you one short term develop- 
ment and one long term trend. 

We appear to be in the midst of one of those happy 
periods of business, a season of rising business activity. This 
is so obvious that even the great political parties, in their 
search for controversial issues, do not debate the fact of busi- 
ness recovery, but turn their oratory on the problem of 
whether it can be attributed to the “unseen hand” of economic 
law whose operation Adam Smith described so many years 
ago, or the very real hand whiclr has signed so many bills 
to make them law since March, 1933. 

All the ind-xes which are used to depict business con- 
ditions give evidence of a strong upswing. Production, em- 
ployment, and retail trade all not only made fine records 
in the spring, but did not show the summer slump which 
has become almost an accepted part of our business pattern. 
Business failures, except for a few months in 1919, have not 
heen lower in over forty years. And business profits have 
shown a striking increase in recent quarterly figures. 

This broad description is by no means an accurate pic- 
ture of the many sub-divisions which go to make up the 
total. As might have been expected, the greatest gains (in 
percentages) have been made by the industries whose volume 
was most curtailed in the depression. Thus construction has 
revived somewhat, and the industries which produce building 
supplies show an extraordinary increase, when measured 
against a base which was very close to zero. The same varia- 
tion shows itself in consumers goods. Those items which were 
most seriously curtailed, chiefly the so-called consumers dur- 
able goods, such as radios, refrigerators, and house furnish- 
ings, now show the greatest recovery. And even variations 
appear in the clothing trades. A recent survey made by Dun 
& Bradstreet showed sales to be increasing more rapidly in 
men’s and boys’ clothing stores and haberdasheries than in 
the women’s specialty shops. This might mean that men have 
suddenly become clothes-conscious, but, as a man, I suspect 
that it is more apt to mean that curtailment in the clothes 
budget was accomplished more on the masculine than the 
feminine figure. 

These many differences within the business structure 
might, of course, be interpreted to mean that we are getting 
out of balance again, but a careful examination does not 


support this view. Rather, we seem to be in an extremely 
healthy condition, as far as current business activity is con- 
cerned, although the national budget and the problems of 
labor, both employed and unemployed, are strong reminders 
that our difficulties are not all solved. The price structure 
which was so badly out of balance appears to have returned 
to something like its earlier form, agricultural and raw mate- 
rial prices have risen more than prices of manufactured com- 
modities. The banks have adequate resources for loans. The 
prospects for foreign trade are steadily improving. And the 
national income has shown a steady advance for many months. 
This is particularly indicated in the reports on retail sales. 
With mail order houses leading the procession with Septem- 
ber sales 33.2 per cent above a year ago, retail trade in gen- 
eral is up at least 15 per cent at the présent time. 

This is that period of a few months, every four years, 
when we all give way to convincing each other that the 
future of the country depends completely and absolutely upon 
the location of many millions of black crosses on long thin 
sheets of paper. Recently I heard one speaker say that if a 
certain candidate is elected, the country will see a financial 
and economic collapse unparalleled in its history. In the 
same week, another speaker, referring to the rival candidate, 
said that were he elected, we would see a bloody revolution 
among the workers of the country. I suppose we must regard 
such cheerful predictions as merely good, clean political fun. 
I should certainly not wish to argue that the results of the 
election will have no effect upon the future of this country, 
but I have not yet seen in the program of either party, any 
specific proposal which holds an immediate threat to the 
underlying economic trend. Nor do the stock market and 
other indicators of business sentiment indicate that there is 
any marked concern over the election. 

Underlying condition number one, therefore, which we 
must assume for our further discussion, is the character of 
the current upswing, and the second condition is the long- 
run trend of increasing government participation in economic 
activity. 

To request the aid of government is a time-old proced- 
ure, appearing a century ago in the request for tariff pro- 
tection and taking a multitude of forms in recent years. And 
also there are those who approach the problem from the 
other side, to impose the power of government upon industry 
presumably in the sincere belief that a better economic sys- 
tem will result. This is no sudden and recent development. 
The Federal regulation of banks is more than seventy years 
old, of railroads more than fifty, and the Sherman Act was 
passed forty-six years ago. During the War we developed 
controls far exceeding those of the NRA. This process is 
cumulative. Once the Government has occupied an area suc- 
cessfully (which means that it has survived the threat of ejec- 
tion by the Supreme Court) it seldom withdraws. And there 
is a persistent undercurrent running in the direction of more 
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and more government restriction on the freedom of the in- 
dividual business man. Whether we like it or not is not the 
point. The significance lies in the fact. 

There may be some slackening of the trend during the 
next few years, for this tendency is always accentuated dur- 
ing depression periods, and some reaction appears with pros- 
perity. But the trend must be recognized. 1 do not subscribe 
to those who see its rapid advance in European countries as 
a forecast of our own fate. But I do see the tendency as a 
persistent long-run characteristic of the American system. 
Frankly, no honest man can be content with our economic 
system as it attempts to function today. 

We can paint a pretty picture of competitive markets 
and individual enterprises, but you and I know too many 
cases which do not follow the conventional pattern described 
by Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill. And no system can 
expect to survive a series of depressions like the last one, with 
its collapse of property values and the tragic burden of un- 
employment. 

One can, of course, go on indefinitely pointing out sig- 
nificant current trends. However, the two which have been 
discussed above, namely, the current upswing of business and 
the persistent tendency of government to concern itself with 
economic activity, can give us plenty to worry about. 

I have no desire to appear as a prophet of bad tidings. 
But it can do no harm to remind you that if depression is 
around the corner behind us, it is also around the next corner 
in the future. Let us hope that it will be farther away than 
was the last corner when it first began to appear in prophecy, 
but there are no good grounds for assurance that it is not 
there. Already, I find evidence in isolated spots of the ap- 
pearance of a “boom psychology.” With expanding consumer 
purchasing power, interest rates low and six years of enforced 
consumer economy behind us, some are seeking no limit to 
the current upswing. Durable goods and luxury goods are 
recording extraordinary percentage increases. The stock mar- 
ket has risen for many months. We seem to be headed for 
what a British professor calls “a period of optimistic error.” 


It needs little argument to demonstrate that the prob- 
lems of prosperity are more difficult than those of depression. 
The tests of character are more severe under favorable than 
adverse conditions. Carelessness and waste are creatures of 
profitable times, not of depressions. I know no condition 
which is more dangerous for a business than a period of sus- 
tained high profits. Furthermore, I realize that the effort to 
prevent excesses is difficult and thankless. That’s why pros- 
perity problems are difficult. 


Of course no single trade association can undertake the 
responsibility for keeping our entire economic system in order. 
However, it does have a responsibility for its particular in- 
dustry. There, it must do all that it can to prevent the de- 
velopment of serious maladjustment. 


What can it do? Obviously, it cannot direct the policies 
of its members without running afoul of the !aw about com- 
binations in restraint of trade. However, it can see that its 
members make their policy decisions with their eyes open, 
and with facts before them. This may take the form of 
market analysis; it may take the form of industry informa- 
tion concerning production sales, orders, and inventories. It 
may take the form of improved cost records. It may even 
strike at the problem of existing capacity and new installa- 
tion. It may appear in terms of price records. None of 


these can assure an industry of permanent health. However, 
in our type of economic system, with its emphasis on indi- 
vidual rights and competition, the best assurance that individ- 
uals will so operate in the commodity and capital markets 
as to maintain equilibrium, is by giving them the complete 
picture of the situation as a background for their decisions. 


And this same information is something of a protection 
against the threat of new competitors in an industry which 
is already adequately expanded. Market data, cost records, 
and profit records may quickly discourage the invader who 
might add to the burdens of the industry, if he were basing 
his plan on limited information. So I urge you to encourage 
this type of activity to the utmost. It is no panacea, but it is 
essential if our industries, guided and misguided by competi- 
tion, are to avoid serious maladjustments in the future. 


Similarly, the problems arising in connection with the 
second significant trend must be dealt with by cooperztive 
action. 

An engineer does not try to destroy the river, but works 
to direct it and build its channel where it will be a power 
for good and not for destruction. He places dams here and 
levees there. He digs new channels. Eventually, that great 
elemental force is an asset to the area. It is this approach 
which seems to be most helpful in the problems which we are 
now discussing. One doesn’t try to stop a steam roller by 
pushing against it, but rather by persuading the operator. 


There are three stages in connection with legislation 
which need consideration. The first is initiation. Here it is 
important to establish the principle that industry will not run 
to the government for aid unless they have thought their 
problems through and are willing to see it through in govern- 
ment hands. We have had too much leaning on the govern- 
ment, and this greatly increased the underlying trend towards 
regulation and interference. Second is in the period of actual 
legislation. If industries were more aware of the character 
of their own problems, and more articulate in presenting them 
before Congress, we would have much more constructive 
legislation. 


And finally, once the legislation is passed, we should do 
less cussing and more constructive thinking. Why waste 
breath denouncing the Patman Act, for example, It has been 
passed and is now in force. I know of no lawyer who argues 
that it is unconstitutional in its entirety, although several of 
its particular provisions have been frequently questioned. The 
problem is—how can it be made a constructive force? Cer- 
tainly, it can be used to support a cost accounting program. 
And it provides a strong incentive for better market informa- 
tion. And may it not be used to untangle some of the com- 
plications which have resulted from competition among chan- 
nels of distribution? 


On these problems, it seems to be right and proper that 
trade groups should assume the leadership. After all, the 
proper concern of government is with broad problems rather 
than the detail of individual cases. Breadth of understanding 
should reside in the trade association where all factors in the 
industry are represented. And I am still enough of an ideal- 
ist to believe that public officials can be influenced by careful 
analysis and impressive facts. 


All these comments reflect my belief that the trade asso- 
ciation has a most important part to play in our economic 
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system. It has the opportunity of acting as the central point 
of focus, in contact with the forces within the industry and 
without the industry which are determining our future. In 
this position, there is one function in which the trade asso- 
ciation has a special opportunity. There are so many ways 
of thinking. If I may picture them in extremes, there is the 
academic mind which. reviews broad tendencies from a dis- 
tance, and the business mind which concerns itself largely 
with immediate problems. We need cross-fertilization be- 
tween these two approaches. That there is a desire for this, 
is indicated by the development of convention programs. 
‘Trade associations are more and more devoting one or two 
meetings to broad discussions by individuals who may know 
nothing about the detail of the industry. And academic con- 


ventions are more and more including discussions of particular 
situations. 

I have mentioned only two areas which seem to be of 
particular importance for group activity, and you undoubt- 
edly could add many more. The way of survival and growth 
for groups like this lies in becoming a vital factor in our 
economic system. We need economic leadership. The future 
includes both threat and promise. The complexity of our eco- 
nomic system has made it increasingly difficult for the indi- 
vidual to understand or influence developments by himself. 
Many problems are broader than his isolated situation. They 
require group study and group action. I congratulate you on 
having the Cotton Textile Institute as the focus for your 
cooperative endeavor. 


Alone Together 


By MRS. JEAN AUSTIN, Editor, The American Home 
Before the American Association of Advertising Agencies, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va., May 1, 1936 


(VITAL SPEECHES presents this speech at this time because of the 
recent and ever-increasing rise of interest in consumer economics. 


See Consumers’ Research Bulletin, Oct. 1936, p. 24—Ed.) 


O you know that when this song “Alone Together” 
first came out I thought it a beautifully ironic title 
for a love song? But not at all. Crooners swayed 

with heavy passion when they sang it, and there was never a 
twinkle in an eye when it was announced. They put on all 
the organ stops, tugged mightily at the old heart strings, and 
it was a terrific hit. Apparently none save myself ever 
thought of it as amusing. 

Well, I still think it an amusing title for a love song. 
But when your business and my business make it our theme 
song, and live up to it literally—I do not think it quite so 
amusing. YOU know that all editors are dodoes, and WE 
know that all advertising men are impossible. And so here 
_ we are—alone together. Just one happy little family witii 
the same patient, hard-working bread-winner! 

BUT—have you noticed that Papa and Mama are 
changing? Papa does not seem to have as much patience 
with our antics. Mama is not so gullible. Papa’s playing 
bridge on the commuters’ train these mornings, instead of 
burying his nose in the paper to seek out our heaven-born 
messages. Mama is not taking so long to frizz her hair, 
and has gone in for this air-conditioning business pretty 
seriously. Mama used to be the bridge fiend, neglecting 
home, children, husband, and country . . . and remember 
how prettily dumb she used to be about “business”? Papa 
used to buy the house. Now it’s Mama the realtor is con- 
centrating on—and finding her a pretty tough customer to 
sell. My, my—where IS that fellow who lulled us all to 
sleep with the comforting lullaby about our bread-winner 
being aged 14 years? Do you suppose that what he really 
meant to say was “have you ever TRIED to fool a 14 year- 
older?” Well, so have I, and shrewd, fickle little brats 
they are at 14. 

Now with Papa squirming at our antics and maybe on 
account of as how Mama is so restless these days, you and 
I had better throw overboard all this 14 year-old psychology 





and our pet theories, and swap what we know about them— 
shall we? You doubtless can tell me plenty—but right now 
you can’t. This is my program. There’s spleen on my chest. 

Of first importance to both of us is this building boom 
that is gaining such tremendous momentum. Our folks are 
on the biggest housing hunt in history. There is an average 
gain of 80% in building construction, Republicans notwith- 
standing. Los Angeles is first, New York second. But 
Cleveland reports a gain of 325%, Baltimore 225%, St. 
Paul has 100% occupancy, Cincinnati 9914% occupancy, 
and Detroit 99%. There’s a shortage of good, manly 
plumbers in Portland. Building has doubled in New Or- 
leans, and Duluth reports all livable quarters are occupied. 
No local epidemic this, but a nation-wide boom. 

Now these figures you may all know—but do you 
know how they will affect your business and mine? In just 
this way. If you and I do not understand that this is not 
just a building boom, but an entirely new way of living, 
it is going to be anything but a return of prosperity for us. 
It is bringing about an entirely new distribution of the 
family budget. Houses are going up but incomes are not 
going up—yet. And only if you and I take a hand in direct- 
ing this redistribution of family income can we hope to 
profit by it. 

For years it has been our business to introduce luxuries 
and sell them as necessities. In a very few years’ time, we 
have made air-conditioning, insulation, electrical equipment, 
automatic heat, cosmetics, liqueurs, and mushroom soup 
necessities. We have proven the inconvenience and impos- 
sibility of living in the suburbs without a second car. We 
have told women it was cheaper to buy canned soup than 
to make soup—and so it is, but only if time is money, and 
time is what women have the most of. We have done our 


job so well, that even fruit juice is too much effort to squeeze. 
Now it must have occurred to you, as it has to me, 
to wonder just how they were going to buy all these com- 
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forts and luxuries we termed necessities. We were raising 
their standards of living, but their bosses were not raising 
their salaries. Incomes remained stubbornly static, in fact 
still ARE mighty reluctant to take cognizance of the fact 
that we must have all these new comforts to be happy. The 
answer? You'll find it in what the public calls a building 
boom, but what is really a new way of living. The budget 
will not conveniently stretch, and so they have merely set 
up a new distribution for it! They are paring in those 
places which mean least to them and building themselves a 
new house for a new mode of living. With the same incomes 
and increased wants, you and I have got to see that this 
paring is not done down our alley. The solution? Talk up 
THEIR alley. 

I should think the first thing to do was to begin to 
respect our Mummy and Daddy. Let’s ask our art direc- 
tors to take their tongues out of their cheeks and go to 
work for us, instead of impressing their fellow art directors. 
Our prestige copy-writers have somehow got to be impressed 
with the fact that the discreet little appendage of a trade- 
mark in six point italics is just not good enough. And you 
and I have got to get our heads together and find out what’s 
going to happen to us during this building boom. 

You and I have been incredibly stupid. Are there any- 
where in this country two businesses absolutely dependent 
on one another for their livelihood, that behave as we do? 
What is this foolish idea about an editor contaminating 
virgin skirts by contact with advertising men——are we not 
in exactly the same business, that of making Mummy and 
Daddy discontented with what they have? We call it raising 
their standards of living—but no matter what we call it, 
it is nothing more than spreading discontent with what they 
have and jogging them out of their rut by constantly flaunt- 
ing new things before them. And to do it successfully, I 
have got to know what you plan to flaunt and you've got to 
take my judgment as to just how much they will take at 
one dose. It’s a lovely little aura we editors have, and you 
are pretty smart guys, but just think what we might do 
together—my beauty and your brains, instead of alone to- 
gether! 

A short time ago, for instance, there was sprung upon 
a hushed, waiting public, a new musical instrument that cost 
more than any single piece of furniture in the average small 
home. Now we sold them that bill of goods some years ago 
—but I might have told you it couldn’t be repeated. They 
were spending just a little differently those days. Someone 
—and that someone should have been you and I—should 
have told your client his sucker market had dropped off at 
an appalling rate. But I couldn’t tell you or him that. 
First, because you didn’t ask me. Secondly, because he and 
his stylist knew a good thing when they saw it, and he would 
have put it on the market anyhow. And us? Well, I know 
and you know. We would have only spoken out of turn— 
and lost the account because the editor had her head in the 
clouds and did not BELIEVE in his product! Remarkable, 
really, what ground-gripping feet some editors do have—if 
only you would forget the pedestal and take a good look at 
editorial feet that get places. 

I know, for instance, that the sizes in which most food 
products are packed, are wasteful. A can of peaches will 
not serve four, and is too much for three. Had you looked 
into as many ice-boxes as I have, and seen two halves drying 


up in a saucer or being tastelessly served the next day for 
luncheon, you would not allow that canner to wilfully pack 
his peaches so that they would have to be served—AND 
REMEMBERED—as leftovers. 

I want to take just two cracks on this song and dance 
number. The first, at our awe for dietitians. We have 
one, a good one too. She knows all about calories and 
vitamin P and Q, but privately speaking, | wouldn’t pay ten 
dietitians $10.00 a month in my own home kitchen. They 
might feed me correctly, but in our house we eat WELL, 
and just so long as dietitians continue cooking passionate 
pink cream puffs garnished with dill pickles, itsy bitsy cream 
cheese balls in the center of canned pears; and “dainty” 
salads that make one turn the color of the lettuce leaf on 
which they repose—they won’t get a job in my kitchen and 
they shouldn’t be in your advertisers’ testing kitchens. I 
don’t know a vitamin when I meet its sunshine giving 
qualities—but CAN I cook an apple pie! Apples aren’t 
very good advertisers, of course—but if I were selling canned 
peaches or gelatin I’d think of something else that would 
get cooked in family kitchens instead of weird messes ap- 
parently concocted by dietitians for the sole purpose of being 
photographed in unnatural color. Certainly I have never 
been so unfortunate as to have them served up in a real 
home. 

And do you remember when the buffet supper epidemic 
was at its height? Cheese dishes got bigger and bigger and 
BIGGER, until it came to a point where one had to build 
a wing on one’s house to store the cheese tray—or go with- 
out cheese trays. So we all got a little tired of cheese trays. 

Wallpapers admittedly needed pepping up. And were 
they pepped up! They got so ultra ultra on us that to use 
the wallpaper one had to throw out all the furniture, so 
shabby was it by comparison. A perfectly lovely idea, of 
course. But somehow people are SO stubborn about these 
things. 

Now here’s my second—and positively last crack. Any 
stylists present? I hope not, for I’ve been laying for stylists 
for a long, long time. 

Lemon yellow and silver are just too lovely together. 
Beige rugs and white satin upholstery are terrifically smart. 
But just suppose Papa came home some night and wanted 
to sit around? Not on white satin, he couldn’t. A recent 
model guest room was done in blue satin and raspberry. 
Can you imagine any man sneaking into that blue satin bed? 
Looked sure enough like a couch of sin—but nice men don’t 
want a couch of sin—in their friends’ guest rooms, that is. 

Like you, I hailed the coming of the stylist. They 
seemed the answer to our clients’ doldrums. Unfortunately, 
however, most stylists are so damn smart they have neither 
children nor men and when we set them to work designing 
things for a home with men and children in ’em, they go 
too far with us. Or rather, they’re so far ahead of us, our 
consumers never quite catch up with them. ‘They may make 
a few feeble efforts, but most of them just decide “to get 
along with what they have,” and the next time we introduce 
something new we have to work twice as hard to get it tried 
out—they remember their first disillusions. 

Remember when no self-respecting bedroom held up its 
head unless it boasted both dresser and chest of drawers? 
Well, I seem to get into a lot of bedrooms on one pretext 
or another, and I’ve noticed the conspicuous absence of the 
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dresser. Know why? Well, I can guess. The dresser 
drawers were evidently designed in Grandma’s days, for 
hoop skirts and starched unmentionables. And what was 
good enough for Grandma is good enough for us. Said 
the furniture industry! We became increasingly annoyed 
at our tidy little piles of silk undies floating about in them 
inefficiently and Friend Husband found them just shy of 
taking three stacks of shirts lengthwise and sloppy with only 
two piles. We started experimenting with built-in con- 
trivances in our clothes closets and found we could get along 
beautifully without a dresser and do just that. 

Or take people who make canisters and such like. They 
evidently took the depression at its face value. Sure, their 
canisters hold a pound of coffee—but heaven help you if 
you have one tablespoon of coffee left over before you try 
to pour the new pound in! 

So what? Well, the manufacturer stays strictly away 
from all editors. So far as the advertising man is con- 
cerned, editorial cooperation comes AFTER his clients’ 
goods are designed and made. And the editor stays away 
from them both as much as he possibly can, because seeing 
a manufacturer and drinking his “opening martinis” or talk- 
ing with an agency man means being put on the spot. One 
comes home staggering with publicity on things one knows 
one hasn’t got a chance of putting over on his hard-boiled 
14 year-old readers. The manufacturer puts his trust in 
styling, the advertising man puts the onus on the dodo edi- 
tors, and the editor haughtily retreats to the holy of holies— 
to get hell from the publisher. An intelligent business we 
have made of it—eh, what? 

Now if you and I could forget that we are in the ad- 
vertising and publishing business and think of ourselves as 
being in “trade marked” selling, we’d get somewhere. For 
that is exactly the business we are in. My competitor is 
not some other publisher or editor nor is yours some other 
advertised product similar to your clients’. Our mutual 
competitor, the slippery, dangerous competitor is the man 
who knows what will SELL. All too often, he’s the little 
fellow who does not advertise, and we lull ourselves with 
the comforting thought that he gets the business away from 
us because he undersells us. And so he does—but that is 
not what makes him dangerous. He cannot afford to make 
a mistake. Like old Vanderbilt, the hell with elevating the 
public. He cannot lean on the prop of a big advertising 
campaign. And so he puts his ear to the ground and comes 
through with something that really SELLS. 

You've seen him—bashing in his nose against a window, 
taking mental and “not-so-mental” notes. But have you 
noticed too, that afterward he steps aside and sees whether 
the crowds stop and look also? Well, a successful editor 
spends considerable time bashing in her or his nose against 
windows, and you don’t have to rely on our judgment. That 
virtuous little pink A. B. C. statement soon indicates whether 
we picked the right windows to look into. Why don’t you 
ask us sometime what we see? 

Sometimes, you know, we get a break like the harmless 
little simpleton on Cape Cod. A friend had taken an old 
salt-box, without benefit of bath—this being a PURE Cape 
Cod. The bedroom, being at the back, was naturally pretty 
low slung, and one day during a vigorous sponge bath she 
looked up to find the town’s harmless simpleton bashing his 
face against the screen. At her indignant demands to go 





away, he calmly shook his head and replied, ““No, Ma’am, 
I won’t go ’way. I’m seeing things today I never ‘seed’ 
before.” 

Now I can’t promise you any convenient salt-boxes in 
this new building boom, but I can tell you about some of 
the things that are going to be built up around us and how 
they are going to affect us. For one thing, they are putting 
in a powerful lot of windows in these new houses. Nice 
for the window people, nice for the shade and blind people, 
nice for the glass and fabric business. But NOT SO NICE 
for the paint and wallpaper business and not so nice for the 
furniture industry. Going to do things to them, those 
windows. First place, they take up almost one-third of the 
wall space. One third less paint or wallpaper area. Less 
furniture, of course, unless we can think up things that fit 
under all those windows. Calls for smaller scaled furniture 
and there’s a suspicion, oh, ever so faint, but there all the 
same, that they are getting just a bit surfeited with maple 
and early American farmhouse. The new houses are no 
longer “cutesy” and it’s more elegant furniture they'll be 
looking for during next February’s furniture sales. 


And have you noticed that when the house gets smaller, 
the living room gets larger? Goes the whole length of the 
house, yes, sir! Can you imagine where the die-hard 9 x 12 
rug people are going to get off if they don’t soon take a 
look at these new floor plans? Selling them for hearth rugs 
—at scatter prices—that’s what they'll be doing. Kitchens 
are smaller but have more cupboard space. Smaller and 
expensive, all at the same time, and looks hopefully as though 
the old hand-to-mouth buying might be on the wane, now 
that there’s more room to put the cans. Dining rooms 
haven’t exactly paid their keep in the small house, and they 
are now shamelessly exposing themselves as part of the living 
room. Calls for something new, certainly. And oh yes, 
you'll find a gas or oil burner in the cellar, insulation, and 
air-conditioning. And the money for these is being pared 
from—what? Soap and soup and rouge? Same sized pock- 
etbook, remember. We'd better see to that. 


And so on, and so on. You know your business and 
I know mine, or so we have said. But isn’t it just a bit 
foolish to go on calling it “your business” and “my business,” 
going on alone together? I am sure that I can safely speak 
for every editor when I stand here with my face hanging 
out and tell you we want to be used. Did I hear laughter? 
According to the old precepts you certainly have used us— 
but how? In the process some of the poor old geese who 
once laid your golden eggs have just laid down and died 
on you—and they are just not playing possum either. Every 
time you allow a client to sell an editor down the river you 
tear down a stone in your foundation—not your client’s. 
Every time an advertising campaign fails to go over, my 
business is put back a peg. And so it must always be, just 
so long as we play at cross purposes, yet take our pay from 
the same bread winner. 

You and I have got to put OUR house in order before 
we can get a look inside these clean, new, and determined 
little houses that are about to spring up around us. 

That life is earnest, life is real, is horribly dull, of 
course. My very superior halo and your cleverness just 
are not appreciated by these clods. But sometime, if ever 


I am invited again, I should like to tell you how very, very 
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many “life is earnest, life is real” people there are support- 
ing us. Oh, I know I am throwing away my editorial birth- 
right by stepping off the pedestal and talking this low-brow 
common sense. But if I put away my halo in moth balls, 
will you swap stories with me? 

You may say you do contact editors—but do you really 
suppose that I have either the time or patience to see the 
subordinates you send around to editorial offices? I see 
everybody who wants information, but you do not come to 
find out what I know about people or people’s houses and 
tastes, you come over armed to the teeth with publicity 
releases, mighty little of which ever trickles through to an 
editor’s desk. The subordinate you send is usually a long- 
winded irritating little fellow and he is high-hatted by an 
associate editor. And this stupid state of affairs has been 
going on for years. Two big businesses, getting their in- 
come from exactly the same source and selling exactly the 
same markets, yet the principals remain aloof, total strangers. 


Advertising admittedly losing caste with our mutual bread 
winners, but the principals too busy to find out why. Jazz- 
ing up copy and refined naked-woman-photography is not 
the answer. There are fundamentals at stake that art direc- 
tors, copy writers, and associate editors can never grasp. 
It is you, who contacts that manufacturer with towels to 
sell, who must also contact editors with an open sesame to 
homes. We know, as you do, that this public of ours can 
buy good towels for 30 cents less than your client has to 
get for his. Since that extra 30 cents is what pays your 
salary and mine. together we might find some mighty sound 
reasons for selling them! 

Heaven forbid that our Mummy and Papa become 
adult on our hands before we DO swap experiences. Papa’s 
not so patient, and Mummy’s gone in for air-conditioning. 
So let’s change our theme song—shall we? Alone together 
is amusing when you croon a love song—but not such a 
happy choice for us. 


Educating the Whole Personality 


By W. E. WELD, President, Wells College 


Inauguration address, October 23, 1936 


R. Chairman, Distinguished Guests, Members and 
and Friends of Wells College: When a college 
administrator joins a group of scholars, he does so 

with mixed emotions. In the first place, there is the fear that 
he will be found out. He hopes that the Board of Trustees, 
which has chosen him in a moment of unguarded optimism, 
will never come to know the extent of its mistake. He won- 
ders if the members of the faculty will accept him as one of 
themselves. Will not each one be saying to himself, “If the 
new president is a real scholar, why did he ever allow himself 
to be turned aside into administration?” Then there are the 
alumni and alumnae, who have high hopes that their beloved 
college under his leadership will achieve a position among the 
colleges of the country second to none in scholarship and in 
material equipment. Last of all, but not least, there are the 
students, who have the reputation of being able to pierce any 
sham, who cannot be fooled for a moment. The new ad- 
ministrator realizes that his success will depend upon his 
ability to win the respect and confidence of all these groups, 
as well as that of the outside public. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that he feels as small as a fly resting on the base of the 
Washington monument. 

On the other hand, there is a definite satisfaction which 
comes to.one on joining a group of scholars, which is more 
real than one is likely to feel in joining any other group. 
The successful college of today more nearly approximates 
an intellectual democracy than other organizations; to be 
successful it cannot be operated on any other plan. 

My distinguished predecessor, President Emeritus Kerr 
Duncan Macmillan, in his inaugural address twenty-three 
years ago, remarked: 

“The future will pass judgment upon your present 
choice—but I wish to say now at the beginning of my 


administration that I am aware of the two rocks that lie 
in my way—despotism is the first, volitional flaccidity is 
the second—and that I hope and pray I may have the cun- 
ning to steer nicely between them.” 


This Scylla and this Charybdis are still existent for unwary 
college administrators. I am certain that ne college president 
who is suffering from “volitional flaccidity” can accomplish 
anything worth while for the institution which he serves. On 
the other hand, during the last quarter of a century there has 
been a growth in collegiate democracy which has made the 
college a cooperative enterprise. In any institution which 
recognizes the principle of self-government, as is the case at 
Wells College, the faculty dare not cut the ground from 
under the students. The president and the Board of Trus- 
tees must recognize the validity of the faculty’s position in 
matters pertaining to teaching and curriculum. In this form 
of organization there does exist an intellectual camaraderie, 
a broad tolerance, a democracy of men and women who can 
give credit for an idea irrespective of the direction from 
which it has come, and a spirit of cooperative determination 
in teachers and administrators to do their best for the students 
who have been entrusted to their care. If the morale of the 
faculty is to endure and to be a definite force in accomplish- 
ing the ends for which the college is created, the members 
of the faculty cannot be considered as employees but rather 
must they be regarded as partners. This does not mean 
permanent tenure, either for the president or any member of 
the faculty, unless his contribution is of value. The first 
test of the value of the individual’s contribution to the col- 
lege must always be its cultural effect on the student. There 
is a second test; namely, the significance of the research 
scholar’s contribution to the world of progress. Even in the 
small college, the teaching program should not be so heavy 
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that any gifted teacher would be excluded from engaging in 
worthwhile research from which the student body and the 
public may profit. 

Among the satisfactions which come from participating 
in the college enterprise are the joys of knowing and working 
with the individual college teacher. My own experience 
in this country has given me the opportunity to know teachers 
in three institutions of higher learning. Generally speaking, 
the college teacher is decidedly worth knowing. He pos- 
sesses objectivity in his judgments; he is generally tolerant 
towards the foibles of others; he is able to reach his conclu- 
sions on the basis of impersonality. He knows enough to 
realize how much there is yet to know. At the same time 
with gentle assurance, he is able and willing to impart the 
results of his own findings. Considering his abilities and 
equipment, he is greatly underpaid, but he finds real com- 
pensation in the life he lives. 

But the greatest inducement to the teacher or adminis- 
trator in assuming a position of leadership in a college of 
liberal arts is the opportunity it offers to know and associate 
with youth. Wisdom is justified of all her children; so is 
the student justified by the stimulus he brings to his teachers. 
The teacher who is not affected by the sudden awakening 
curiosity in minds previously dormant, by the eager spirit of 
inquiry in the minds of his students, by the miracle of the 
unfolding and developing thought-processes of students 
through the four-year experience in college; I say the teacher 
or administrator who is untouched by these marvels is un- 
worthy of membership in the teaching fraternity. Apprecia- 
tion of this growing intellectual power in youth makes im- 
possible the complacent use without change of the same lec- 
tures through the years; even of the ancient jokes by which 
the teacher attempts to interrupt the slumber or the letter- 
writing of his students. A friend of mine in India once re- 
marked, regarding a class in economics which he had been 
called upon to teach and for which he had not had special 
training, “Il was able by hard work to keep one jump ahead 
of my students—that is, all except the bright ones.” There 
are worse situations than this in colleges; even desperation 
produces better fruit than confirmed complacence. 

There is still another inspiring challenge which faces 
the college educator; that is, the future in the light of the 
changes that have taken place in our colleges in the last two 
decades. If the job of the college educator is to know the 
whole student and to suit the instruction to him, then our 
problem is made more difficult, but much more interesting. 
First, there has had to be an increase in the number and the 
variety of courses offered. Notwithstanding the great in- 
crease in the number of students, the ratio of students to 
teacher has tended to fall. As a result, the cost of giving 
instruction to a college student has risen. Some colleges have 
also added to their staffs tutors or preceptors, who have im- 
proved the study habits of their students and, as a result, the 
fruits of their study. 

But this is not all that has been done in attempting to 
fit the instruction to the student. It is necessary that the 
freshman should know more of his own interests and apti- 
tudes. ‘To meet this need, the so-called orientation courses 
have been introduced in many colleges. In addition to the 
advantage of a widened field of selection, which these courses 
offer, there is a sound educational principle in this effort, in 
that subjects and problems of our day may be examined as 


units, independently of departmental barriers. ‘The criticism 
of such courses has been that students are likely to form the 
unfortunate habit of reaching conclusions from a superficial 
and cursory study. It is not my purpose to debate the ques- 
tion of the educational worth of orientation courses, but I 
think it only fair to say that in those colleges where such 
courses have been effectively administered and taught there 
has been no indication that scholarship has suffered. In fact, 
in many colleges, there is strong evidence that student interest 
in scholarly work has increased. But from the standpoint 
of the teachers, there can be no question—for the staff of 
such courses, men and women have been sought and found 
whose intellectual interests can never again be bound by the 
frontiers of one subject field. 


Another development which brings a distinct challenge 
to the college teacher is the wide-spread use of comprehensive 
examinations. ‘The significance of the comprehensive exami- 
nation is that the student shall be trained to reason reflec- 
tively from facts acquired in one department to conclusions 
involving facts normally taught in other departments. If 
he is studying, for example, a problem of economics, he will 
refuse to reach a decision concerning it without seeking addi- 
tional light from sociology, history, philosophy, government, 
science, or religion. In my judgment the use of the com- 
prehensive examination must affect not only our method of 
instruction but also our own thinking. 


Are the changes which we have discussed in accordance 
with the requirements of the outside world for college 
graduates? Students who receive pre-professional training 
are not handicapped in graduate schools by the broader train- 
ing which they are receiving in undergraduate colleges. The 
medical schools, the law schools, and the theological semi- 
naries are not asking that college students, as a preparation 
for entrance, should take many courses closely related ‘to the 
material taught in the respective graduate schools. My own 
observation has been that the deans of the professional 
schools are eager that all pre-professional students should 
receive as broad and general training as possible. As a matter 
of fact, the training in the professional schools is increasingly 
concerned with broad, causal relationships and general train- 
ing, with less emphasis upon scientific procedure and tech- 
nique. 


The demand for graduates who have not had profes- 
sional training is affected by, and responds to, the kind of 
world we live in. Our political and economic relations are 
ever becoming more complicated and intricate. There is, 
therefore, a demand for graduates trained in a variety of 
fields in the natural and physical sciences, in history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and psychology. At one time it was 
believed that by the use of intensive instruction in pure mathe- 
matics, or in the Classics, or in philosophy, the college student 
could obtain a mind so organized and so keen that he could, 
upon graduation, solve the problems in any sphere of life 
in which he happened to be thrown. This may have been 


true at one time when our social, political, and economic 
organization was more simple. It is certainly not true today. 
I do not mean to say that mathematics, philosophy, and the 
Classics are unnecessary in training the minds of students. 
I do mean to say that to meet the problems of industry and 
of society, students must enter other fields of knowledge as 
well. 
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By mentioning these recent changes which are occurring 
within and without the colleges, I hope I have made clear 
that there has never been a time in the history of college 
teaching when it has been so difficult and yet so exciting 
to be a college teacher. Never has his position been more 
dignified, more influential, more important. Even though 
he may not teach, the college president shares with eagerness 
the teacher’s opportunities and with earnestness his great 
responsibilities. . 

Much has beer: said in recent years regarding the loss 
of interest in religion on the college campus. ‘These com- 
ments come usually from those who, when paying occasional 
visits to their alma mater, miss the forms of religious expres- 
sion which were current when they were students. It is 
important to know what the college student thinks and feels 
about religion. Many of us believe that he should, during 
his four years, work out for himself some unifying philosophy 
of life, which, without religion, must lack vitality and pur- 
pose. In my judgment the level of interest in religion in 
the colleges is higher than that on the outside. The wide 
and varied reading of students must frequently turn their 
minds towards a consideration of the eternal verities, with- 
out which their questions cannot be answered. As they study 
the records of the past, they come to realize that no human 
institution has so affected the course of history as religion. 
Most college students are interested in religion. In a recent 
national survey of the teaching of courses on the Bible and 
Religion, it was revealed that, in the 619 colleges examined, 
3,839 courses related to religion are being offered, over 3,000 
of which are found in non-Catholic colleges. Of the total 
number of courses related to religion, 1,410 courses are 
studies of the Bible. These statistics would seem to indicate 
that interest in religion has not departed from the campus. 

This interest needs to be fostered, to be directed. The 
conclusion of a recent book entitled Solving Personal Prob- 
lems is expressed in these words: “The goal of all counseling 
is to help the individual find an adequate personal religion, 
and the counseling process is not complete until that end 
has been attained.” If this is true, and I think it is, then 
we of the colleges have leaned over backward in our efforts 
not to give offense; not to intrude on the inner sanctuary 
of the student’s spirit. If religion is an essential part of 
education, and we are convinced that it is, then we dare 
not refuse him the opportunity to frame his own judgments 
regarding religion on the basis of the evidence. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like, were I able, to speak with 
authority on college education for women. After such a 
very short experience, however, I hesitate to make any pro- 
nouncements on this important subject in the presence of 
those who have had years of experience. After more than 
twenty-five years in men’s colleges, I had the opinion that 
the transition to a college for women would be relatively 
simple. In other words, I thought that I had little more 
to learn. My regeneration began last winter when I at- 
tended a special conference at the meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges, which dealt with the trends in higher 
education for women. I listened to discussions of the work 
done in women’s colleges throughout the country, and I came 
away from the meeting a much wiser and better man. 

I was persuaded that, in the endeavor to give to their 
students the best opportunities for cultural development, the 
colleges for women, notwithstanding their comparative youth, 


were not one whit behind the men’s colleges. In some re- 
spects, I believe they are superior. For example, it seems 
that in the outstanding colleges for women there has been 
a clarification of objectives which is noteworthy. Again, in 
the important matter of bringing every aspect of college to 
bear upon the development of the personality of the in- 
dividual, certain of the women’s colleges are in a favorable 
position to accomplish the best results. Life in the residence 
halls, the student self-government, the guidance programs, 
the sports, the dramatic productions, the concerts, the reli- 
gious exercises, the classroom work, and even, in some in- 
stances, the vacation periods, are all focused on the objectives 
of the college. Much of this effort to make the whole life 
of the student contribute to her education is comparatively 
new. 

Woody in his History of Women’s Education in the 
United States calls attention to the four stages in its develop- 
ment. In the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
Puritanism exerted a very strong influence, education for 
women was distinctly practical. Young ladies studied the 
domestic arts; they sought to make themselves good house- 
keepers and useful in a variety of ways. The second stage 
began to emerge about the middle of the nineteenth century 
when education for women was considered, by those who 
could afford it, as “ornamental.” It was the beginning of 
the finishing-school idea. Proper deportment and the social 
graces were taught; also painting, music, literature, and, in 
some early seminaries, French. Apparently, the interest was 
more to attract than to hold. The third stage began with 
the emergence of the women’s college. Women insisted 
that they be granted the same opportunities for education 
as men and that this training be given them in institutions 
on a par with men’s colleges; in fact, they used the slogan 
“Like Men’s Colleges.” The theory of education of those 
days was mental discipline. Because of the feeling on the 
part of many men interested in education that women could 
not possibly profit from a curriculum similar to that in the 
men’s colleges, there seems to have been a certain militant 
quality in the contentions of those days, which could not 
have been entirely impersonal and scholarly. Alice D. Miller 
with gentle irony portrayed in parody something of the spirit 
of the time: 

“There little girl, don’t read, 
You’re fond of your books, I know, 
Your brother might mope 
If he had no hope, 

Of getting ahead of you. 
It’s dull for a boy who cannot lead. 
There, little girl, don’t read.” 


We are now in the fourth stage which has been labeled “the 
professional period of women’s education.” At this time, 
the college woman, no longer on the defensive, may choose 
those subjects for study which meet her particular educa- 
tional needs. 


The education of the country gains by the variety in 
our colleges for women. Among those which are best known 
we could not afford to lose a single one. Each in its own 
way, by studying its own problems and doing its best to 
develop a rich cultural experience for its students, is making 
the way clearer for future advance. In turning to this col- 
lege, which I have been called upon to serve, I find myself 
in cordial sympathy with the traditions of broad, general 
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culture which have existed at Wells College since its founda- 
tion. The changes which have been mentioned are readily 
acceptable at a small college like Wells in which the in- 
dividual can be known and understood. 

It would be unwise of me at this time to attempt to 
state any future policy for Wells College. College policies 
do not spring full blown at a month’s notice. (Particularly 
in this election year the declaration of a platform is not likely 
to carry conviction to my hearers.) There are, however, 
certain objectives toward which it seems to me we should aim. 

1. I sincerely hope that this college may remain a small 
college—at least small enough to preserve something of the 
idea of a “college family,” which our founder, Henry Wells, 
envisaged. 

2. It will, I trust, continue to be the aim of the faculty 
to arouse the intellectual curiosity of our students. This 
will mean the best of teaching. A distinguished educator 
once declared that good teaching stimulates but never satisfies. 

3. We must seek to develop the students’ knowledge of 
the technique by the use of which they will be able to satisfy 
their own curiosity. Thus the students must learn how to 
make a logical attack on a problem from all sides irrespective 
of departmental alignments, and at the same time to find 
and to use source materials in a unified and coordinated 
manner. We must not rest satisfied until our students can 
proceed on their own initiative and take the responsibility 
for their own conclusions. 

4. Our students would miss much if they left college 
without some appreciation of and love for that which is 
beautiful; whether in poetry, in music, in painting, or in 
nature. 

5. It is my hope that every Wells College student may 
secure early in her college course some conception of measure- 
ment. This is one respect in which women students are 
frequently surpassed by men students. There are few women 


students who seem to have much conception of definiteness 
or exactness where measurement and numerical values are 
concerned. In my judgment, this is the real reason for the 
insistence that at least one laboratory course in science be 
taken during the first or second year. 

6. A graduate of Wells College is entitled to feel at 
ease in her social relations—with individuals, with social 
groups, and with the outside world. A part of the charm 
of this college is its isolation, but this very remoteness from 
the workaday world may constitute a danger in that there 
may not be the proper degree of relation between theory and 
fact, between deduction and induction, between a priori and 
a posteriori reasoning. Any college so situated as ours should 
have the opportunity of seeing something of science as ap- 
plied to industry and to living; should come to know some- 
thing of economic institutions in practice; should know 
something of social organizations, their functions and accom- 
plishments; should be interested in, and have some first-hand 
knowledge of, political institutions, both at home and abroad. 

7. At least by her senior year, there should be in the 
mind of each student some integrated conclusions which 
would serve as a basis for living, frequently referred to by 
the students themselves as a “philosophy of life.” In this 
connection, religion would make its contribution. Unless 
our students acquire an adequate conception of philosophical 
and religious values, their lives will lack both unity and 
motivation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been attempting to say that this 
is an interesting and challenging time to be a teacher and 
an administrator in a college. In expressing my apprecia- 
tion of the opportunities of Wells College and of the honor 
of serving her, I pledge myself to utilize to my utmost, the 
material, the intellectual, and the spiritual resources of this 
institution for the development of the individual and the 
good of the social order. 


Termites of High Finance 


SALVAGING CAPITAL WASTE 


By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, Commissioner, Securities and Exchange Commission 
The Moody Lecture in Mandel Hall at The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, October 27, 1936 


S we move forward on the road of prosperity, we 
find ourselves in a new world. In some foreign 
countries the old order is gone, in the sense that these 
countries are under a new political regime—a despotism of 
one kind or another under which few, if any, old democratic 
institutions have survived. Such of those larger countries as 
have not succumbed to one or another type of despotism have 
maintained their democratic liberties only by reform and 
some attempt at control over the forces of exploitation which 
breed insecurity and in turn despotism. Irresponsible, laissez- 
faire democracy is dead everywhere. 

If the current phenomena abroad teach anything, they 
should convince us that we must attack relentlessly and 
continuously the various forces which breed insecurity. It 
should need no argument to persuade that in order to avoid 
such tragedies our course should continue in the direction 


of strengthening liberty by building it on security. To this 
there is no alternative; either we run the risks of sacrificing 
liberty, or we set ourselves earnestly and steadfastly to build 
a structure of democracy based on security and stability. We 
should know by now that an economic democracy in action 
is the only kind of democracy that can provide that degree 
of security and stability necessary for survival. Only by 
such a course can we really preserve our liberties, for they 
are not virile unless they are bottomed on security. The 
jungle psychology of everybody for himself will not work in 
an organized, delicately interdependent society. If we can 
intelligently reform our democracy to make it a constructive 
instrument which can act swiftly and decisively ; powerfully 
and constructively, without sacrificing any of the substance 
of democracy, then we cannot only rekindle our confidence 
in democracy but make it our true faith. 
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Of the many forces which breed insecurity, I wish to 
speak of one: the exploitation and dissipation of capital at the 
hands of high finance. And I wish to discuss the importance 
of salvaging the waste and preventing the leakage of our 
financial resources in such ways. 


The reality of such waste and leakage comes forcibly 
home when you see the tottering ruins of industry in bank- 
ruptcy or receivership. During the last two years in Wash- 
ington I have had occasion to examine into those ruins with 
some care. Under a mandate of Congress we made a study 
and investigation of dozens of protective and reorganization 
committees. Our examination of the files of companies, trus- 
tees, committees, and lawyers ranged from Los Angeles to 
Boston. We spent many weeks in this city examining some 
of the reorganization ruins with which most of you are 
familiar. Some of our reports and findings have gone to 
Congress. Others are still in preparation. Since I am 
still immersed in these matters and since the memories of 
these reorganization adventures are still fresh in mind, I 
would like you to step with me behind the scenes and to ob- 
serve at close hand some of the aspects of this problem of 
capital waste. 

Through the window of reorganization most of the 
many varieties of capital exploitation and dissipation can 
be seen—certainly if a reorganization is studied, as it should 
be, in its financial and economic setting. Reorganization 
is a vantage point from which this whole problem can be 
advantageously viewed, since the result of the operations of 
high finance is to weaken the vitality of companies and to 
cause or to contribute to their failure. 


Before discussing specific aspects of the reorganization 
problem it is important to make certain general reservations 
and to define terms. Many of the losses reflected in re- 
organizations are unavoidable and inevitable in any system 
of free enterprise. In a sense, capital is a thing to be lost, 
not saved, anomalous as that may seem. The silent and 
rotted water wheels of New England bear mute evidence 
to this. The onward rush of technology makes certain that 
this phenomenon will be constantly repeated. But dissipa- 
tion and exploitation of capital which cause or contribute to 
failure are other matters. They relate not to the onward 
rush of technology and the displacement of old devices for 
new and more efficient ones, but to tribute at the hands of 
those who may be accurately termed financial “termites.” 


Webster defines “termite” as “any of numerous pale- 
colored, soft-bodied, social insects of the family Termitidae.” 
Years ago they were not so well-known. Their operations 
baffled engineers. Their damage ran into appalling figures. 
Structures ostensibly secure collapsed as a consequence of 
their subtle operations. Their mysterious and destructive 
work ruined many fine edifices. And at times the first warn- 
ing of their presence was a disastrous collapse. The finan- 
cial and industrial world also has been afflicted with “ter- 
mites” as insidious and destructive as these other termites. 
Instead of feeding on wood they feed and thrive on other 
people’s money. These financial “termites” have caused the 
fall of sound and substantial enterprises. Years ago they 
were not so well-known. Their operations baffled agencies 
of control. Their damage ran into huge figures. Enter- 
prises ostensibly secure collapsed as a consequence of their 
subtle operations. Their mysterious and destructive work 
ruined many fine businesses. And at times the first warning 


of thei: presence which security holders had was the disas- 
trous collapse and the necessity to reorganize the company. 

These financial “termites” of which I speak are those 
who practice the art of predatory or high finance. Finance 
proper deserves no such condemnation because it supplies 
the necessary and vital machinery whereby business and 
investors can be served in legitimate and essential ways. 
These financial “‘termites,” however, pervert the true func- 
tion of finance and become a common enemy of investors and 
business. While they are not seen in the antecedents of 
every reorganization, they have been present with such fre- 
quency that the importance of the problem of dealing with 
them directly and forthrightly cannot be denied. 

As I have indicated, the end-results of the operations of 
financial “termites” is the failure of companies and the de- 
preciation of values of securities. The backbone of wealth 
of all of our institutions—commercial banks, savings banks, 
insurance companies, public foundations, churches, and uni- 
versities—are our securities, and in back of those securities 
are railroads, factories, public utilities, foreign credits, etc. 
When the financial “termites” feed on those enterprises which 
underlie these securities, they breed insecurity and instability 
in those values. When their operations are on a large scale, 
the whole national life becomes involved. It is estimated that 
there are 25 million persons who are direct owners of securi- 
ties in this country. These persons are or should be defi- 
nitely concerned with the destructive nature of high finance. 
Furthermore every man who has a deposit in a bank, or has 
an insurance policy, or owns a home or a farm which is mort- 
gaged is affected and should be concerned. That is, all of 
us are interested, whether we know it or not, in healthy con- 
ditions in our security markets, in the new issues that are 
being floated as much as those that are being dealt in in our 
public markets. Correction of abuses disclosed in reorgan- 
ization thus becomes a foremost national problem. 

That the losses have been staggering none will deny. 
Thus from 1929 to 1932 security values on organized ex- 
changes dropped over one hundred billion dollars. In order 
to comprehend what that means, suffice it to say that the total 
income of the federal government since 1789 to June 1936, 
that is, since the beginning of the Union to date, from 
all sources, income taxes and any other, aggregated only 
ninety-two billion dollars. What portion of this vast decline 
is attributable to the predatory elements in finance is of 
course only conjectural, since the variety of these “termites”’ 
is large and the cumulative effect of their work is pervasive. 
But if we could salvage only fifty billion dollars of such losses 
through elimination of these financial “termites,” together 
with related constructive sanitation measures, such a salvage 
would represent more than half of all the federal expendi- 
tures in the whole history of the United States. Here is a 
great reservoir of waste salvage. 


High finance has the following characteristics. In the 
first place it is nothing but a game—a game played for large 
stakes. Those stakes are other people’s money or control over 
other people’s money. Under the aegis of high finance, busi- 
ness becomes pieces of paper—mere conglomerations of stocks, 
bonds, notes, debentures. Transportation, manufacture, dis- 
tribution, investment become not vital processes in economic 
society but channels of money which can be diverted and ap- 
propriated by those in control. The farmer with his raw 
materials, the laborer whose blood and sweat have gone into 
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the steel and the cement, the investor and the consumer who 
are dependent on the enterprise, become either secondary 
rather than primary, or inconsequential rather than para- 
mount. Business becomes not service at a profit but pre- 
serves for exploitation. ‘The basic social and economic values 
in free enterprise disappear. For such reasons one of the 
chief characteristics of such finance has been its inhumanity. 
Its ruthlessness has precluded consideration of human values. 
Its predatory nature has excluded regard for all social values. 

In the second place, high finance is interested in an im- 
mediate profit. It cannot forego that profit by telling cus- 
tomers not to buy this or that because it is not economically 
justified. Its job is to seil the customers whatever they want 
(not infrequently what they are made to want), at any price 
which the traffic will bear. It would not take the longer 
view, as that is against its financial interest. The pressure 
of big selling organizations clamors for salable securities. 
Such organizations cannot be interested in whether our nat- 
ural resources are wasted, in whether we are overbuilding 
in one direction and underbuilding in another, and whether 
our economic machinery is getting out of balance. Such 
groups cannot be concerned with whether our credit re- 
sources are being used up too rapidly, since a larger demand 
for credit means high returns on money and they are dealers 
in money and capital. Like other merchants, they do not like 
to see their merchandise at a low price. It goes without say- 
ing that the great majority of them do not like depressions 
and business failures as they suffer from them along with 
others. But the trouble is that they are in a business in which 
they lose immediate profits if they take longer views. 

As I have said, high finance creates and promotes stylish 
merchandise—that which has a popular demand. Merchan- 
dise that is stylish usually reflects a situation exploited and 
over-exploited. It is this type of security which is the 
easiest to sell and which commission-hungry brokers, dealers, 
and bankers will sell. Only recently one banker, as justifica- 
tion for the abuses of 1929, said: ‘““You must remember that 
in 1929 we were all commission-hungry.” But when are 
brokers, dealers, and bankers not commission-hungry? It is 
clear that hunger for these commissions has too often and too 
long been the sole arbiter of the process of capital distribution 
and preservation. These judgments will be confirmed by 
your own observation of what transpired in your own city in 
real estate and other fields. 

In the third place, high finance is interested in instability 
in the securities markets caused by the artificial raising or 
lowering of security prices—a practice which frequently ruins 
both investors and business. In this way high finance also 
levies tribute. One operation sometimes seen and very com- 
mon in the past is the following: An insider (an officer, 
director or banker of the company) owns stock which, we 
will say, has a true value of $10 per share. This insider gives 
a broker an option on the stock on a graduating scale from 
$25 up to $40. This broker starts his operation by purchas- 
ing in the market as much of the floating supply as will make 
the whole of the option profitable—that is, until the stock 
goes above $40. As a result of his purchases in the market, 
he puts the stock up to $40. The usual developments then 
take place: rumors in the financial world that something is 
happening in the company, occasionally some paragraphs in 
the francial press, circulars and articles of inspired nature, 


Then 


a! . which finds expression in increased activity. 


customers’ men will inform their customers and suggest that 
they buy the stock. If the activity is broad enough, the 
broker can then sell at a profit in the market all the stock 
purchased under the option as well as all that he acquired 
in the market. Frequently, however, it is not so easy to 
develop such an atmosphere of activity. The broker will 
then keep on buying just enough stock to keep it around $40, 
while in the meantime he will send out an army of salesmen 
to place the stock over-the-counter with the public. Such 
salesmen usually get a good commission—possibly as much as 
$2 per share, certainly $1. It frequently happens that the 
distribution is not an easy one. There have been cases where 
one share taken down under the option came back ten times 
to the broker until it was finally placed. These multiply 
commissions which, if they go to him, are an offset to the 
increased expensiveness of such 7n active account and reduce 
his profit in the account; if the commissions go to others, 
they reduce his profit in that account. But it is only in 
extreme situations that he cannot find one who will retain it 
when he sells it to ten men. When the stock is finally dis- 
posed of in this over-the-counter fashion, the broker takes 
whatever profit remains after all his expenses and the stock 
drops to $10. This is one type of manipulation which does 
not need to be and is not conducted by a pool. ‘The cost 
to the public is not only the difference between $40 and the 
$10 which the stock is worth, but the operation caused other 
wastes. It is rarely realized how the company itself suffers 
from such a situation. It costs approximately $1 in regis- 
tration, transfer, and similar fees per certificate. The larger 
the activity, the larger the transfer and registration costs 
which are borne not by the broker and not by the specula- 
tor, but by the company. There are other ways in which the 
company suffers. Gyrations of stocks on the up-side are of 
little value to the company, but more often than not its 
credit is severely impaired when there is a sharp break in the 
market. 


The ways of a manipulator are frequently of a much 
more subtle nature than those described. Without entering 
into a discussion of all his practices, I should point out one 
other which is commonly pursued in such distribution. After 
the broker has bought enough stock to put it up to say $40, 
he looks around to see how he can liquidate his position. 
There is a method to harness purchasing power of the very 
people whom he is eventually going to exploit. And this is 
done in the following way. He will give other dealers and 
speculators puts at the market, i.e., the right to sell to him 
say one thousand shares within seven days at the market, 
say $40. Where a dealer or speculator gets a put at the 
market for a thousand shares, he will usually buy five hun- 
dred shares in the market and in this way make money which- 
ever way the stock moves. If the stock goes down, he will 
make a profit on his put. For example, if the market de- 
clines to $35, he will buy at $35 one thousand shares and 
deliver at $40, making $5,000 against which he lost $2,500 
on his long stock. And if the stock goes up, he will make 
money on his five hundred shares; for example, if it goes to 
$45, the gross profit is $2,500. 

These are the chief characteristics of high finance. As 
one probes into the background of particular reorganizations 
he finds them reflected in practices and policies which have 
preceded the collapse of enterprises. He finds practices de- 
signed to syphon the money both from investors and from 
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business. He sees that high finance has piled holding com- 
panies on top of holding companies until investors whose 
money has been taken have no more than a piece of blue sky 
for their security.- He sees these market manipulations which 
I have mentioned. Companies have been merged and consoli- 
dated for no sound business reasons but only to create work 
and profits for high finance at the expense of business and 
investors. The overhead and costs of finance have been 
piled on business merely to keep high finance prosperous when 
it was clear that those overheads and costs would soon crush 
business. High finance has levied its toll by taking watered 
stock while investors put up real money and by unloading that 
watered stock on the puvlic through our securities exchanges 
or otherwise. All of such practices ultimately crush investors 
and business. Therefore, it needs no argument to demon- 
strate that predatory finance, since it feeds on and generates 
instability, is the common enemy of business and investors. 
But for its presence the problem of reorganization reform 
would be relatively simple. If such transactions have occurred 
prior to reorganization, it is important to know it, for they 
have an important bearing on the reorganization itself. For 
example, some of these transactions may have resulted in 
claims of the security holders or the corporation against 
those who caused the damage. In the reorganization it will 
be important to collect on those claims. Those claims will 
not be collected if those who have caused the damage succeed 
in controlling the reorganization. 

You frequently observe in these reorganizations that the 
damages caused by high finance have been particularly acute 
because it has operated from within business itself. That 
is to say, business has become the preserves for exploita- 
tion. A banker who has done business for the company may 
acquire effective control without any expenditure of money 
by having his representatives or nominees placed on the 
board. If an outsider, he may buy that control in the mar- 
ket. Buying control in the market by no means entails the 
acquisition of a majority of the voting stock. It may mean 
only 10 per cent, 5 per cent, perhaps 1 per cent, or even less, 
of the voting stock. Control in these situations does not 
necessitate acquisition of any fixed amount. It means acquisi- 
tion of an amount of voting stock which is larger than the 
largest block of concentrated holdings. In case of a pitched 
battle between two opposing groups, larger amounts may be 
necessary. But for normal working control, he who acquires 
a position which tops the largest concentrated holding has 
won his victory. But once that control is obtained (whether 
by stock control or otherwise) by one who is interested in 
playing the game of predatory finance, legitimate business can 
be made a preserve for exploitation. 


Current reorganization records are replete with in- 
stances of abuse of this power. Excessive and extravagant 
bonuses is one form. Honeycombing the organization with 
incompetent relatives and friends at liberal salaries is an- 
other type. But predatory finance is concerned with larger 
stakes. Our studies reveal that resources of the company are 
employed to help maintain the market while those in control 
unload their own holdings at a profit. Resources of the 
company are used to buy unneeded and extravagant material 
and equipment from other companies in which those in power 
are interested and which are suffering from the ravages of 
a depression. Resources of the company are used to buy 


from those in power cats and dogs of securities which they 


had unwisely acquired, and on which they would themselves 
suffer great losses. Resources of the company are employed 
to make it possible for those in control to acquire other 
properties, so that they may sell those properties to the com- 
pany at a profit. The company is ruined and gutted by subtle 
mismanagement, merely because those in control have larger 
financial stakes in other companies. The company buys and 
sells securities merely to give those in control income to help 
carry their overhead in the doldrums of a depression; thus, 
as the securities go round and round, the banker-broker in 
control collects his regular brokerage commission for causing 
this churning of the portfolio of the company. I referred 
above to the manner in which high “nance manufactures 
securities to satisfy the appetites of its large sales organiza- 
tion. He who practices the art of high finance has a decided 
advantage in this respect if he has a place on the board of di- 
rectors of a company. From that vantage point he can 
originate security issues of the company which have no legiti- 
mate justification, but the issuance of which bring commis- 
sions and fees to the banker. 


The variations and permutations are endless. Some of 
these methods are age-old. Others are adaptations of tried 
and true devices to new situations. It is easy to dismiss 
these matters by calling them historical and by imagining 
that they happened once but cannot or will not happen now. 
But that attitude disregards the reality of the situation, for 
these practices have been current—some of them have created 
depression fortunes. 


These practices are all germane to the problem of re- 
organization for the following reasons. In the first place, 
as I have said, some of them will create claims of the com- 
pany against those who participated in the misdeeds. These 
claims are assets of the company. In the interests of the se- 
curity holders they should be collected. It will however 
be to the interest of those responsible not to have them col- 
lected. If the reorganization is completed without their en- 
forcement, the reorganization will not be complete because 
it has not settled the accounts of the old venture before it 
launches the new. In the second place it will be to the ad- 
vantage of those who participated in the misdeeds to gain 
control of the reorganization so as to protect themselves and 
their interests against the security holders, and to perpetuate 
their own control over the business. If they are in control 
of the reorganization they can accomplish those objectives 
by suppressing investigation of the transactions which might 
result in their being sued or in their being discredited. In 
this connection let me recite to you the parable of the cow. 

Once upon a time there was a truly wondrous cow. 
Feeble in health, it was acquired for a paltry sum by an in- 
dustrious and energetic American who cared for and fed it 
well, until it was restored physically and contented spirit- 
ually. Soon the cow developed prodigious capacity to pro- 
duce milk. Ten gallons a day was its average. The fame 
of the cow spread far and wide. Farmers drove miles to see 
it. Its fame spread until word of this wondrous cow came 
to the ears of a syndicate in LaSalle Street. This syndicate 
approached this God-fearing and honest farmer and offered 
him $100 for the cow. The farmer accepted the offer. At 
this point the record is not very clear. But it appears that the 
farmer was induced (perhaps because of his confidence in the 
cow and his abiding affection for it) to turn back his $109 
to the syndicate and receive for it 10 shares of stock in the 
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cow. Thereupon, with both the $100 and the cow in their 
possession, the syndicate proceeded to sell to other industrious 
citizens more stock in the cow until they had received a total 
of $1,000 from the public. Now this cow, wondrous as it 
was, could not service these dozens of stockholders to their 
satisfaction. Nor did the ten gallons of milk bring in enough 
to pay anything more than the fees which the syndicate had 
decided should be retained by them for their services in man- 
aging and in supervising the management of the cow and the 
expenses of operating the cow. So after a few lean years, 
these stockholders became indignant and disgruntled. The 
syndicate being hard pressed decided the cow should be 
reorganized. Accordingly, they appointed themselves as re- 
organization managers and worked out a plan of reorgani- 
zation “fair to the interests of all.” They also appointed 
themselves a protective committee to represent and safeguard 
the interests of the stockholders. Pursuant to the plan of 
reorganization, the syndicate held a sale and acquired the 
cow for the sole benefit of the syndicate, carefully explain- 
ing to the stockholders that their investment had been wiped 
out due to the fact that an unprecedented depression had 
made it impossible for the cow to increase its production and 
its earnings to the levels which had been expected; and that 
cows the world over were experiencing similar difficulties. 


If you will substitute oil, films, gas, electricity, foods, 
etc. for the cow, you will have a fair idea of the manner 
and objectives of current reorganizations. You, a security 
holder, are unaware that tribute has been exacted from your 
company. You realize that dividends have decreased or 
ceased, that earnings have fallen off. But you assume that 
that is due to world conditions or cycles or other convenient 
and scholarly sounding evils. Yet weeks or even months in 
advance, those in control know that there is going to be a 
reorganization. You do not know and you could not find out 
if you inquired. Outwardly everything is calm and serene. 
Behind the scenes, the management, the bankers, and their 
lawyers are busy setting the stage for the reorganization and 
choosing the reorganization paraphernalia of their own liking. 
Their immediate objective is to obtain control over the 
receivership or bankruptcy proceedings and over the protec- 
tive committees, soon to be announced. So they carefully 
select the court where they are most likely to receive friendly 
cooperation. They man their protective committees with 
members of the management and the bankers or with those 
on whose loyalty and friendship they can confidently de- 
pend. When their plans have been perfected, announce- 
ment of default is made. With promptness and dispatch, they 
secure appointment of receivers or trustees in bankruptcy, 
and counsel to these receivers and trustees, friendly to them. 
You, as a security holder, are deluged with literature urg- 
ing your cooperation with committees which have been 
formed. You as a security holder could not circularize your 
fellow investors if you wanted, for you do not have their 
names and addresses. But those in control of the reorgan- 
ization can, for they have a virtual monopoly on such lists. 
No unsavory details of the company are disclosed to you in 
the literature you receive; there is no hint that high finance 
has caused or contributed to the failure. Rather, your fears 
are calmed, your indignation is cooled by soothing words of 
bright prospects. Default is explained away on grounds of 
world wide depression. You are unaware of the toil and 
tribute which have been exacted from you and your company. 





The immediate result is that those who despoiled your 
company have gained control of the reorganization. Your 
securities are lodged with committees controlled by those 
under whose stewardship the company failed. Those com- 
mittees are now your spokesmen, telling the court and other 
committees what should be done to protect you. But there 
is no reason to believe that they will now be any more 
solicitous of your interests than they were before. You will 
not find them urging that the management and the bankers 
(that is, themselves) be investigated for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not the company has any claims against 
them arising out of mismanagement. You will not find 
them urging that the acts of the management be carefully 
scrutinized for the purpose of determining whether or not 
it has been so wasteful, faithless, and extravagant that it 
should not be restored to power. Quite the contrary—you 
will find that the facts are carefully edited before they are 
sent to you. You will find that your committees will be 
creating the appearance of strenuous and loyal service in 
your cause. And you will find that the reorganization plan 
which your representatives sponsor and urge you to accept 
provides either for their restoration to power in the man- 
agement of the new company or for machinery whereby those 
who will manage the new company will be selected by them 
or by their nominees. In other words, you will discover that 
the reorganization has been conceived not as a device to 
settle the accounts of the old company, but to prevent those 
accounts from being settled and to restore to power those 
who ruined or participated in the ruin of your enterprise. 


But this is not all. During the interim, exploitation will 
continue. Your representatives on these committees will not 
be lacking in inside information. On the grounds that they 
are exercising the privileges of any free-born American 
citizens, they will be trading in the securities which they 
represent. They will be at times using their fiduciary posi- 
tion as a trading post for their own profit. Over and above 
that there will be a large amount of business patronage which 
they can dispense during the reorganization. They can dis- 
pense this patronage with the astuteness of any dispenser of 
political patronage (the cousin of business patronage). This 
patronage can be used to still protests from dissenters. It 
can be used to widen the zone of influence of those in con- 
trol. It can be used to return favors previously given or as 
consideration for favors to be received. It can be employed 
to line the pockets of affiliated interests of the committee 
members. This will include the fat depositary fees resulting 
from the necessity of having some one keep custody of the 
securities which you deposit with the committees. In any one 
reorganization these may run into thousands and thousands 
of dollars. There will be contracts which will have to be 
awarded; there will be contzacts outstanding which will have 
to be terminated or continued. The award, termination, or 
continuance of such contracts constitute patronage of the 
highest order. In addition, there will be the determination 
of what banking house underwrites the new securities. This 
underwriting is not only important for its commissions; it 
establishes that house as bankers for the company with vir- 
tual assurance of future business. In some reorganizations 
there will be fees for managing the properties in addition 
to fees of receivers or trustees. Over and above all this there 
will be the patronage to lawyers and the fees of committee 
members. As a matter of fact, every morsel of business 
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patronage will be strategically placed, even down to the print- 
ing and the stationery. In the words of men active in these 
fields, such patronage is worth “fighting for.” He who has 
control over it has a war chest for campaign purposes which 
almost assures success before the election (of the new man- 
agement) takes place. Of course, the security holders event- 
ually pay for all these fees and expenses for they come out 
of the assets of the reorganized company. But in determining 
the amount of those fees and expenses, those in control have, 
until recent activity of the courts, been in large measure the 
sole arbiters. Until recenzly they have been largely unham- 
pered since they are not on competitive ground; they are 
dispensing patronage of a monoply. 


But this is not all. During the reorganization there 
will be other interests of these inside groups to serve. They 
will be likely to have financial stakes in the enterprise which 
they also desire to protect. If their interest is in the common 
stock, they may be dominating the committee organized to 
protect your first mortgage bonds. From such vantage point, 
they could have some assurance that the first mortgage bonds 
would not deal harshly with the stock. They may be in- 
terested as short term creditors. If so, it would not be 
unlikely that when all was quiet and serene on the eve of 
reorganization, they had taken steps to protect those claims 
by obtaining additional security. In other words, before 
they had formed committees to represent you, they may 
have been feathering their own nest. Indeed, that may have 
been one of the reasons for delay in announcing to you the 
fact of default. 


In sum, those who levied such high tribute prior to 
default, continue to levy tribute during reorganization. To 
the original waste which they have caused they add more. 
And over and above that, they use reorganization as a method 
of concealing their past misdeeds and of perpetuating their 
control over the new company as it emerges from bankruptcy 
or receivership. In other words, they use reorganization 
as a way for them to obtain safe passage and clearance from 
the old company to the new. Once they are restored to 
power, their tenure is largely self-perpetuating since they 
have control over the proxy machine through which directors 
are annually elected. 


If a tailor makes a suit of clothes for you that does not 
fit, or if the plumber does a poor job for you, the next time 
you will look for another and better mechanic. But this 
is not the way in the financial empire. In no other sphere 
of life is it possible to reap the rewards of mismanagement 
by suppression of investigation and prosecution of law suits, 
by dispensation of reorganization patronage, by obtaining 
control of the new company, by financial ambulance chasing, 
except in the financial world. The reason for this is that 
a clever alliance between lawyers, bankers, and managers 
has put such fences around these financial empires that 
nobody except themselves, certainly not the security holders, 
is allowed to trespass. These sacred grounds are as jealously 
guarded as the monasteries of Asia to which only the high 
priests have the keys. When they speak about freedom, they 
mean freedom to do as they please, and not freedom for the 
masses of security holders who are so frequently abused by 
them. When they speak about private initiative, they mean 
initiative; that is so strictly private as to be kept all to them- 
selves. But in terms of freedom and private initiative, that 
which is needed is an opportunity for security holders to 


exercise both their initiative and freedom; freedom to pro- 
tect their interests ; freedom to get rid of perennial despoilers ; 
freedom to cast out financial dictators whose initiative has 
all too long been expended in levying toll on other people’s 
savings. 

Another type of reorganization offers great opportunity 
for exploitation. This is not a case where a company has 
failed but rather where it has prospered. 

In recent weeks the inside groups, with the help of 
certain state laws, have been successful in breaking the cor- 
poration’s contracts with the preferred stockholders. Many 
companies which had omitted, or paid only partial, dividends 
on their cumulative preferred stocks in recent years are now 
taking steps to get rid of those accumulations of dividends. 
They are now offering exchange plans whereby the pre- 
ferred stockholder is asked to accept securities in whole or 
partial payment of his accumulations. At the same time 
he is asked to exchange his stock for one with a lower fixed 
dividend rate. Thus they kill two birds with one stone. 
Some such plans were proposed by companies a few years 
ago. At that time they may have been justified by reason 
of the fact that the companies were then in overburdened 
and hapless situations. But many of the companies now 
offering these plans are financially able to shoulder their 
obligations. They are on the verge, and some at the crest, 
of restored earnings. Many are able to pay their preferred 
accumulations in cash. Or, if they desired, they could effect 
dividend savings by the regular method of financing a new 
issue and calling the outstanding preferred stock at the desig- 
nated call price pursuant to the terms of the contract with 
the preferred stockholder. But this is not the way in which 
it is profitable for the insiders to work. By legal legerde- 
main they can make contracts mere scraps of paper, not by 
reason of an emergency condition but solely by reason of 
their selfish interests. These selfish interests are not dif- 
ficult to divine. Their fortunes or affiliations lie with the 
common stock. And they ask, why should the preferred 
stock stand between us and immediate profits? And fre- 
quently when the management recommends this exchange to 
the preferred stockholders, it fails to disclose to them that 
its own interests lie with the common stock. The manage- 
ment gives the proposal the tone of impartiality by indicating 
that it is necessary or desirable in the interest of the cor- 
poration as a whole. As a matter of fact, the sacrifice of 
the preferred stockholder is commonly the management's 
gain. 

Four of the plans being currently offered propose to 
give the preferred stockholders cash and securities aggre- 
gating 80 per cent of the amount these security holders are 
entitled to receive on the basis of call and payment of ac- 
cumulations. One company recently effected an exchange 
plan, wherein the preferred stockholders made a considerable 
sacrifice, by pointing out the uncertain fate of the company 
in view of economic conditions within its industry, and the 
likelihood of further dividend defections. But this company 
not only resumed common stock payments soon after ac- 
ceptance of the plan, but has recently declared, in addition 
to another dividend, the payment of an extra one on the 
equity stock. 

As dividends, although earned, are withheld from the 
preferred stockholder, he usually gets a proxy designating 
nominees of the management to vote for him in approval 
of the plan. At times the plans are so confused that he would 
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need a sophisticated Wall Street lawyer or statistician to 
figure out exactly what he is getting and what he is giving 
up under the new plan. As a practical matter, there is often 
very little which he can do except sign the proxy. The pres- 
sure to accept the plan is great because the preferred stock- 
holder realizes that if he does he will get at least some 
dividends. In fact, that is the bait and the inducement. The 
proxy campaign goes on with the finesse of a trained political 
leader marshalling the votes in his district. Furthermore, 
the proxy campaign is well financed. It has the treasury 
of the company behind it. It has the good offices of friends, 
banks, and their own employees to aid in the campaign. 
It has the advice of astute lawyers, trained in the art of 
telling the truth in oblique and confusing ways. It not in- 
frequently happens that the corporation is also moving against 
its own stockholders by using company funds to buy, in the 
name of subsidiaries or others, as much of this stock as is 
possible and thus increasing the number of votes in favor of 
the plan or decreasing the number of possible dissents. As 
against this campaign, the feeble protests of scattered and 
hapless preferred stockholders are almost futile. Conse- 
quently, the few who do not sign find that they have to take 
the new plan anyway. Such plans should never claim im- 
partiality unless preferred stockholders, through an indepen- 
dent committee, specially organized, have discussed and ap- 
proved them. 


The foregoing is one current evidence of the quality of 
the dictatorship and of the manner in which tribute is exacted 
from investors by the sheer force of financial power with 
the aid of strange corporation laws drafted and designed 
not without the influence of these self-same interests and their 
lawyers. 

We hear a lot these days of taxes—income taxes, hidden 
taxes. We also hear a lot about doles to this or the other 
class of people in our nation. And once in a while from the 
side lines we hear the cry of capital levies. But we are prone 
to overlook the fact that one of the most destructive and 
heavy taxes which this nation of investors has had to pay has 
been in the form of this tribute of which I have spoken. 
It has been not only hidden; it has been secret. And it 
has not been general taxation for the common welfare; it 
has been special taxation for one special group. It has not 
been taxation designed to even out the dislocations in income 
and purchasing power; it has been levy of tribute which 
creates dislocations in income and purchasing power and 
which eventually upsets the economic balance. It would be 
more proper to speak of this not as taxation but as a dole to 
predatory finance. Or if the word dole is offensive, it may 
be properly called a capital levy for the benefit of predatory 
finance. But it is a capital levy exacted not as a result of 
the constitutional route; not as a result of public debate and 
decision; not as a result of extreme national distress. It is 
a capital levy exacted by the fiat of those in financtal power. 
Tt is a major source of capital waste and leakage. For such 
reasons high finance is the common enemy of security holders 
and of business. 


As I have said, these generalizations are obviously not 
applicable to every reorganization in receivership or bank- 
ruptcy for losses are unavoidable and inevitable in any sys- 
tem of free enterprise. Nor are these generalizations ap- 
plicable to all finance. It would be an error glibly to de- 
nounce finance as such. Finance occupies an important place 


in our society. But finance moves into the zone of exploi- 
tation whenever it becomes the master rather than the faithful 
and loyal servant of investors and business. To make finance 
such a servant rather than a master becomes a central plank 
in any platform for reform. 


¥ 

When I speak of reform, I mean fundamentally, reform 
by business and by investors. Government can and should 
help, by pointing the way. An economic democracy in action 
would be recalcitrant in its obligations if it did not do so. 
It has done so in the Securities Act of 1933, the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, and the Public Utility Act of 1935. 
But the fact that there is at last a Securities and Exchange 
Commission in Washington should not lull investors and 
business into forgetfulness of the fact that the problem of 
what happens to their capital is still their concern. Nor 
should they forget that the ultimate victories over predatory 
finance must be won by investors and by business. The pro- 
gram by which investors and business can keep the national 
riches from exploitation cannot be realized overnight. Yet 
it is clear that the necessity to eliminate the elements of in- 
stability occasioned by predatory finance will not brook delay. 

The struggle between investors and business on the one 
hand and high finance on the other will be bitter, for these 
predatory interests, working in compact groups with friendly 
alliances, wield an economic and financial power second to 
none. The danger of that concentration of power is that it is 
not accompanied by the assumption of social responsibility. 
These groups, being composed of ordinary human beings 
like others, but collectively divorced from social responsi- 
bility, are the chief agents through which our economic and 
financial blunders accumulate until the next blood-letting 
process. This is called a crisis, but it is nothing more than 
the pent-up forces of abuse, mismanagement, mal-distribution 
of economic effort and income which breaks out in rhythmic 
fashion and towards which these individuals make a major 
contribution. Academic economists in the service of high 
finance have tried to endow cycles and crises thus created 
with natural attributes. In this way they have cleverly 
washed the hands of high finance and excused it from social 
responsibility. But as to cycles and crises thus created, there 
is nothing inescapable. We may in years to come look at 
them as monuments to the folly of a race which in universities 
is called “homo sapiens.” 


As I have indicated, such a program of reform outruns 
reorganization as such. It goes back to the management of 
business. In such a program there is one important cen- 
tral idea which must be recognized. This is the elimination 
and rectification of one fundamental and basic condition 
which makes it possible for business and investors to be 
exploited in such manner. This condition is a simple and 
obvious one. Yet as Mr. Justice Holmes, I believe, used to 
say, the most difficult task is to teach the obvious. The 
obvious condition for reform is that these predatory inter- 
ests are on both sides of the transactions out of which their 
profits low. If an investment banker did not have control 
over a company, he would not be able to load that company 
with the cats and dogs which he as an investment banker 
had acquired. If a banker-management group were not in 


control of the protective committees in a reorganization, 
they would not be able to improvise a plan of reorganization 
which restored them to power and gave them another feudal 
If an operator was not in absolute 


tenure in the company. 
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control of a company, he would not be able to use the funds 
of that company so that he could acquire another company 
and sell it to the first company at a profit. Or to state 
the matter more realistically, if the current moral and legal 
standards governing transactions of these men who ‘are on 
both sides of the bargain more nearly conformed to the 
notions of decency and ethics embodied in the ancient stand- 
ards for fiduciaries, their operations would be substantially 
curtailed. 

The transactions themselves are often involved, intri- 
cate, and mysterious. Their legal garb often is awe-inspir- 
ing or baffling. Only an analyst or lawyer may be able to 
fathom them. Actually, however, the fundamental problem 
is neither intricate nor involved. It is not one reserved for 
analysts, financiers, or lawyers. It is so simple that he who 
runs may read and understand. It is basically nothing 
more nor less than a man serving at least two masters— 
security holders on the one hand; himself on the other. I 
say it is nothing more nor less than a man serving at least 
two masters, because more often than not high finance has 
a plurality rather than a mere duality of interest. When 
that plurality or duality of interest enters, history has it that 
one of his several self-interests will be served first. 

It is not simply a question of policing and curtailing 
the activities of dishonest men. No system can be designed 
to permit of such classification. If the system is provided 
so that honest men may have their two or more masters, 
the dishonest will rush to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties afforded. Furthermore, it is not solely and simply a 
question of honesty on the one hand and dishonesty on the 
other. No man’s judgment can be trusted to act in those 
situations in a sound and disinterested way where the issue 
is whether he shall make a turn in the market or some other 
profit if he can only use other people’s money to finance it. 

This duality or plurality of interest permeates the whole 
fabric of our financial system. One sees it wherever one 
turns. The whole mechanism has become so complicated and 


intricate that frequently it is hidden and concealed even from 
the deep probings of investigation. But it exists in a multi- 
tude of subtle and indirect ways. It has been accepted in 
practice. It has gone so far that frequently the very corner- 
stones of certain institutions seem bottomed on it. In fact, 
it is commonly said that one who seeks to tinker with that 
part of our financial mechanism is retarding prosperity, in- 
terfering with the American way, and stifling freedom and 
initiative. As one banker recently put it, if steps are made 
in that direction “you are going to crab the initiative of 
lots of financial concerns.’”’ Hence, when protest is made 
at these practices which violate ancient standards for trus- 
tees and there is insistence that they be discontinued, wails 
and objections go up, even by responsible and social-minded 
individuals, that business could not be conducted without it. 
More often than not these are protestations of spokesmen 
for the predatory elements of finance; in the guise of the 
profound judgment of practical men of affairs. . 


But it is clear that all who are genuinely interested 
in preserving capitalism will favor such reforms. For it 
cannot be denied that if the present system is allowed to 
continue, this cancerous growth in our financial and indus- 
trial body will eventually consume it. It will be consumed 
because under such conditions high finance thrives and 
flourishes. There are two consequences. First, there are 
dislocations in income and purchasing power which eventually 
upset the economic balance. Second, our faith in fair play 
and in equality, and hence our trust in democracy, is under- 
mined. These two work for social disintegration. 


America, including American finance, needs re-educa- 
tion on this simple and obvious principle. Whatever the 
world of high finance may think, he who has not much 
meditated upon ethics, the human mind, and the summum 
bonum may possibly make a thriving “termite,” but he will 
most indubitably make a sorry fiduciary and a sorry economic 
statesman. 


Liberty on Trial 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 


At the dinner commemorating the dedication of the Statue of Liberty, October 28, 1936 


HIS is no ordinary celebration and it comes at no 

ordinary time. The spectacle presented a half-century 

ago was of two great nations, separated by the wide 
Atlantic Ocean, speaking different languages and with quite 
different historical backgrounds, uniting to celebrate the 
triumph of Liberty. This spectacle attracted the glad atten- 
tion of the civilized world. It was then felt that Liberty had 
conquered in its age-long fight against compulsion, that it had 
become the inspiration of a great part of the world’s popu- 
lation and that those peoples which still lacked institutions 
that were democratic in foundation and in principle, would 
soon gain them by the simple and peaceful process of social, 
economic, and political development. 
The oration of Chauncey M. Depew when Bartholdi’s 


statue was unveiled fifty years ago this day, was by all odds 
the greatest which that accomplished orator ever delivered. 
Deeply moved as he was and showed himself to be by the 
sentiment of the occasion, by the memory of the fortunate 
relations between France and the United States in days 
long since past, by the personality and achievements of 
Lafayette, and by the march of Liberty itself and its steady 
and significant conquests in the life of the French and of the 
English-speaking peoples, Mr. Depew struck a note of finest 
eloquence and inspiration. “Today,” he could say, “in the 
gift by the one, and the acceptance by the other, of this co- 
lossal statue, the people of the two countries celebrate their 
unity in republican institutions, in governments founded 
upon the American idea and in their devotion to Liberty. 
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Together they rejoice that its spirit has penetrated all lands 
and is the hopeful future of all peoples. American liberty has 
been for a century a beacon-light for the nations.” 


How stands it today? The promise of fifty years ago has 
faded into the background, and Liberty is on trial for its life 
in ways and under circumstances which are as alarming as 
they are novel. Some time ago a distinguished visitor from 
France, coming for the first time to the United States, stood 
on the deck of his arriving ship in order to have pointed out 
to him the characteristic features of New York harbor and 
of Manhattan. ‘““There,” said his friend, pointing to Bedloe’s 
Island, “is Bartholdi’s great Statue of Liberty guarding the 
very entrance to the greatest harbor in the New World.” 
“Ah, yes,” said the visiting Frenchman, gazing at the statue 
with absorbed interest, “it is very, very fine. In France we 
too build monuments to the illustrious dead!’’ If the visitor 
was a cvnic, he was also something of a prophet. For were 
his eyes turned today to Russia, to Germany,.to Italy, to 
Spain or to the Balkan Peninsula, he would find that Lib- 
erty, had it ever lived in any of those lands, was now to be 
numbered there among the illustrious dead. Among those 
peoples compulsion has taken Liberty’s place, now under 
one form of social, economic and political order, and now 
under another. However these forms may differ among them- 
selves, they are all in flat contradiction to the principles 
of the Declaration of Rights as contained in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and in the Declaration des Droits 
de Homme. They represent and reflect not a new stage in 
the progress which the Western World has been making for 
seven hundred years, but open and challenging reaction to- 
ward new aspects of long outworn, rejected and impossible 
forms of the organization of human life and of human effort. 


Out of compulsion, out of the rule of force, out of domi- 
nance by might, Liberty grew—at first slowly, how slowly— 
as a protest and as an endeavor for the emancipation of the 
human spirit and for the dignity and responsibility of hu- 
man personality. Liberty is a moral principle and a moral 
force and it rests upon a moral foundation. It is not the prod- 
uct of the greed for gain or of the thirst for power or of the 
zest for oppressing and depressing one’s fellow-men. It is 
the outcome of the spiritual principle in human life and 
human affairs, seeking expression in action, in conduct and 
in institutions. Why, then, is Liberty so widely under at- 
tack? Why, then, are we told from Germany that democracy 
is a lie and an illusion, and why is it sneeringly said in Italy 
that the only good use of Liberty is to give it up? The answer 
is that so far as these rhetorical exclamations are in any wise 
slowness of democracy in attaining efficiency. The dictator, 
intelligent, they are the outgrowth of impatience with the 
the despot, the ruling group can often get things done more 
quickly than can the people themselves working through 
democratic forms, and there are those who are willing to pay 
the stupendous moral, intellectual and spiritual price of the 
loss of Liberty in order to gain efficiency a little more 
quickly. The dictator and the despot consult no parlia- 
ments; they instruct them. The dictator and the despot bow 
to no judicial interpretations of permanent underlying prin- 
ciples as applied to current happenings; they decline to per- 
mit them. The dictator and the despot have no interest in 
any national manifestation which it not unitary, regimented, 
disciplined, and from which all individuality either of 
thought or of expression has been excluded by force. What 





then is to be Liberty’s answer? It is of vital importance that 
Liberty and its defenders interpret their ideals and their 
policies with increasing power and make it plain that be- 
lievers in Liberty can and will reach more effectively, 
through self-discipline, what others would reach only by 
destroying Liberty itself. 

Daniel Webster, speaking at Charleston, South Carolina, 
nearly ninety years ago, truly said that Liberty exists in 
proportion to wholesome restraint. And it was Burke, who, 
in his Reflections on the Revolution in France, asked, “What 
is liberty without wisdom, and without virtue? It is the 
greatest of all possible evils; for it is folly, vice and madness 
without tuition or restraint.” Here, from the lips of these 
two great leaders and counsellors of men, is the guide for all 
true lovers of Liberty. 


Across a century and a half, we can hear the voice of 
Madame Roland crying out, “Liberty! What crimes are 
committed in thy name!” It is when the boundaries of Lib- 
erty are crossed into the field of license, and when the moral 
purpose and the moral self-control which must guide true 
Liberty and its expression are lacking, that the dangers arise 
which the dictators and despots seize upon as invitations to 
themselves. 


The protection of free institutions is everywhere now 
being sought and used to further the cause of violence, how- 
ever vulgar, crude or stupid, in revolt against those insti- 
tutions themselves. The plain object of both Fascists and 
Communists is to endeavor to show that democracy, by 
remaining true to its own principles, must eventually col- 
lapse before a determined and violent attack made upon it 
under the protection of those very principles which Fascists 
and Communists are endeavoring to overthrow. 

Few things are more pathetic than to witness those con- 
stant irrational, emotional and often disorderly outbursts— 
whether individual or group—made in the name of Liberty, 
which are only unpleasant manifestations of license mas- 
querading in Liberty’s name. Liberty cannot exist without 
justice and the highest aim of justice is the protection of 
Liberty. But, first and foremost, Liberty depends upon self- 
discipline and self-control, whether individual or social. 
Good manners, sound morals and obedience to law are the 
evidence of that self-discipline which makes Liberty in- 
creasingly secure. Each must do for himself what no one 
else can do for him if he is to be really intellectually, socially 
and politically free. 

Political liberty means the right to participate independ- 
ently and without interference in the constitution and carry- 
ing forward of government. He who is politically free must 
enjoy full membership in the state to which he belongs and 
in its electorate, as well as opportunity to be heard and to 
exert his influence in shaping the laws and the policies of 
government. The free man exercises these rights through 
free speech, free ballot, free petition and the freedom of the 
press. But he who is politically free must also possess what 
we describe as civil or individual liberty. For this and its 
protection the individual must depend upon the community 
of which he is a part. Otherwise, anarchy would quickly dis- 
place Liberty and make it impossible. The free individual, 
both for his own development and for the best service and 
welfare of the state, must be able to act freely in the intellec- 
tual, the social and the economic spheres under those limita- 
tions only which are necessary to preserve and to guard the 
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freedom of others. All these fundamental teachings, repeated 
so many times during the past centuries, should have long 
since become axiomatic, but on the contrary they are today 
passionately denied and prevented. All wisdom, we are told, 
as all power, rests with the dictator or the despot and others 
have no function but to obey him and to conform to his 
orders and commands. Liberty is cynically pointed to as 
mere idealism, and there has not been a time when self-seek- 
ing ruling forces in any part of the world have not found an 
enemy in idealism. Liberty is an ideal and it is an ideal which 
is a fundamental and ultimately a controlling principle. 

At the very time in history when men thought that they 
were putting international war behind them and turning the 
face of the world toward those institutions and policies 
which make for prosperity and peace, the dictator has 
sprung into existence in new and terrifying forms and every- 
where arms himself for war. There are abundant evidences 
that the two varying forms of dictatorship—Communism 
and Fascism—may some day seek to fight it out between 
themselves, and surely the essentials of this conflict are now 


to be seen in what is so tragically happening to the Spanish . 


people. Nothing is more certain, however, than that there 
will be one more struggle still to come—that between dicta- 
torship in any of its forms and those principles of free democ- 
racy which constitute Liberty. This struggle may be in the 
field of ideals and of policies alone—let us sincerely hope so 
—but should it be transferred to the field of battle, then it 






could under no circumstances be a war between single states 
and governments, for it would have to be a war between 
groups of states and governments according to the faith that 
was in them. The future of the world’s civilization would 
hang upon the result. 

Tragic indeed would be the outlook if the 20th Century 
were to have to face an alternative so shocking as this. To 
escape it and to make it impossible, Liberty must do its 
work better, more justly, more open-mindedly, more pro- 
gressively, not only year by year, but indeed day by day. 
It must make clear this distinction between Liberty and 
license, between the rule of moral principle and the domi- 
nance of the gain-seeking motive, between the development 
of mankind under the rule and guidance of intellectual and 
moral forces and ideals and the purely materialistic concep- 
tion of history, between justice and the wish to dominate 
and to oppress one’s fellow-men. 

If Liberty will arm itself with argument, with action, 
with convincing demonstration of its power to do these 
things, it will conquer in the contest on the field of ideas and 
of policies. The noble statue of Bartholdi will then stand 
through the ages, not as a monument to the illustrious dead, 
but, in stately and becoming dignity, as a symbol of the guid- 
ing force and power of human aspiration and of human intel- 
lectual and spiritual dominance that are ruling a peaceful and 
a happy world. 


Horse and Buggy Age 


By W. J. CAMERON, Spokesman for the Ford Motor Co. 
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and buggy age.” But to most of us who were reared 

in cities the one clear memory that comes back is that 
we did not have a horse and buggy. The only vehicle most 
families possessed was a baby buggy in pretty constant use. 
An occasional rich family kept a carriage. The mayor of the 
city had a horse and buggy. Some doctors drove around to 
see their patients, but most of them went by street car or 
afoot. In our block and in our whole street there was not a 
single horse and buggy. It was a badge of social station—we 
could not afford it. And, believe it or not, we never missed 
it. We didn’t want a horse and buggy, never harbored an 
envious thought toward those who had one. 

There was no one then to tell us, and we never knew, 
how badly off we were. No political savior promised that 
if he were elected, everyone should have a horse and buggy. 
Even in that benighted age of the world we seemed to know 
that these things did not come that way. Had anyone sought 
our votes by asking us to moan with him over our oppressed 
condition, we would simply have paid no attention. The 
leaders round whom we rallied were men who believed we 
were building a country, men who believed the best was 
yet to be, men who declared that any man’s success indicated 
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what every man in his measure could do if he tried. It was a 
valiant note and our souls vibrated to it. 

In one respect a great change has come. Now when we 
go back to the old poor neighborhoods of our youth where 
not a single horse and buggy existed, we find there is not 
room enough for the cars the present families own. At Dear- 
born we have visitors from Europe every week and a spectacle 
we can hardly drag them away from is the Company’s park- 
ing lots—scores of acres filled with cars in which our men 
come to work. It impresses foreigners more than do the falls 
of Niagara, for in Europe to own a bicycle would be about 
as high as the ordinary workman could aspire. 

In another respect no change has come. There are those 
who say, “Now that the horse and buggy age is past, let us 
throw off its philosophy.” No! the horse and buggy age in- 
vented no philosophy. There was a very much older principle; 
it sent our forefathers here without a horse or a cartwheel; 
it produced the horseback and saddlebag age, and then it 
produced the stagecoach age, then the steamboat and railway 
age, then the general horse and buggy age, then the automo- 
bile and airplane age—always the same principle—and with 
all these it produced a rising level of education and privilege 
everywhere, and it has not come to full flower yet. The 
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same principle that raised us up to the horse and buggy age 
also raised us above it, and its work is only beginning. It 
is a very simple principle—that if you want food you must 
plant it, if you want a house you must build it, if you want 
an education you must toil for it, and that if one man can 
do this all men can do it—that a man’s promise is to be kept, 
a man’s debt is to be paid. A very homely philosophy, but as 
reliable as cold water for thirst or sleep for the weary child. 

Another thing: it was men who grew up through the 
horse and buggy age, and absorbed these substantial prin- 
ciples, who brought the motor and aviation age into being. 
What had government to do with it? Nothing. Henry Ford 
said, “I’ll make a buggy that will go without a horse, and 
make it so cheap that those who cannot afford a horse and 
buggy can afford this.” There was no NRA to say to him, 
“Here, you can’t buy any machinery to start a shop unless 
Washington licenses you—there’s too much machinery now.” 
That reactionary idea had not been invented. We had to 
wait 40 years before that brilliant idea dawned on the world. 
The commonsense enterprise that built the stagecoach and the 
Conestoga wagon was left free to grow in the horse and 
buggy age and because it was free to grow it could grow out 


of it. Free enterprise is the spinal cord of every period of 
progress. 

When we sent men to public office we knew exactly 
why we sent them. It never occurred to us that an election 
could turn Lawyer Hank Smith or storekeeper Hezekia 
Butterfield into omniscient demigods over night. Hank and 
Hezekiah knew better, and so did we. 

In that far-off day a man’s wage was his own. I have 
before me some pay envelopes from) Germany. They are 12 
inches long and 4% inches wide, not because so large a pack- 
age is required to carry a German workingman’s wage, but 
because so much space is needed to note the’ nine government 
deductions for as many different kinds of “security.” Here 
is a man who earned 56 marks; he drew 42. Another earned 
67 marks and drew 50. Another earned 86 marks and drew 
64. The American pay envelope had not started on that 
course in the horse and buggy age. There were always strange 
Alice-in-Wonderland theories floating about, but they were 
advocated by long-haired men; short-haired men were not en- 
snared as yet; and they were never seriously set down as 
public statutes. 

Yes, the horse and buggy age had its points, but in any 
age the important thing is the man on the driver’s seat. 
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